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THE WEEK. 


—_eoo—. 


THE proceedings in the House of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: (Commons on Monday put an end 
AT HOME. to the exaggerated and unreason- 
able alarms which undoubtedly 
prevailed in the Liberal party at the close of last 
week. The Government, having asked for morning 
sittings on Thursday, and for the reservation of 
Tuesday’s sitting for public business, succeeded in 
getting what they wanted after three divisions, in 
which the Ministerial majority ranged from twenty- 
four to twenty-eight. There was no Radical “ cave,” 
though three Liberal members absented themselves 
unpaired. Several of the Irish Nationalist members 
were also absent without being paired, and Mr. J. E. 
Redmond and Mr. Maguire both voted against the 
Government in one of the divisions. The general 
result of Monday’s proceedings was to re-establish 
confidence in the position of the Ministry, and, bar- 
ring a possible though hardly probable miscarriage 
on the Budget, there does not seem any reason why 
the Session should not now run its normal course. 
Nevertheless, so long as the unhappy personal dis- 
sensions among the Irish members continue, it is 
clear that the position of the Government must 
remain one of considerable difficulty. 





On Friday afternoon Mr. Morley was to introduce 
the Registration Bill of the Government. This 
measure is somewhat shorter than the previous Bill 
on which the Government had agreed, and it aims at 
being a moderate and practical rather than a great 
and imposing measure of Reform. It is confined 
mainly to the question of registration, but it includes 
besides a provision enacting that all elections shall 
take place on the same day, and some clauses affect- 


ing plural voting which will secure the principle of 
One Man One Vote. . “ 





On Tuesday the promised debate on the new 
naval programme of the Government was com- 
— The readers of THE SPEAKER have been 
ra 80 fully informed of the policy of the Admiralty 
pe there is no need to dwell upon the discussion 
inde uesday. Some valuable speeches were made by 
inn a members—one in particular, by Mr. 
mon ~ Forster, securing general praise. There 
duhnte SO, 83 We suppose is always the case in such 

an one or two speeches of the paltriest partisan 

y Sir Ry most foolish was that delivered 
in ‘is Ashmead-Bartlett. This gentleman, 
as Civil Lord of the Admiralty for five years 





in the late Administration, seems to have left office 
more ignorant of naval affairs and Admiralty ad- 
ministration than the average schoolboy. As one 
consequence of his ignorance, his fiercest invectives 
were directed against proceedings for which the 
Board of which he was himself, a member was 
responsible. On the whole, the tene of the debate 
was eminently satisfactory, and there was a general 
recognition of the fact that the present Board of 
Admiralty is as resolute as any of its predecessors 
have been in its determination to maintain and 
increase the naval supremacy of this country. On 
Thursday the debate was resumed, Mr. Goschen 
delivering a heated and almost acrimonious attack 
on the Government for refusing to continue the 
innovation introduced by the late Government of 
five years’ programmes, a charge to which Sir William 
Harcourt effectively retorted by pointing out that 
the Naval Defence Act of the late Government was 
an insidious means of making the House of Lords a 
partner with the House of Commons in the control 
of finance. Thirty years ago the power of the House 
of Lords in regard to finance was ended definitely, 
and the present Government, said Sir William, were 
merely giving effect to the intention of the Constitu- 
tion. This breeze meant nothing serious, and the 
vote was in the end agreed to without a division. 





Nort much need be said about the ludicrous Fruit 
Identification Bill which amused the House of Com- 
mons for a brief half-hour on Wednesday afternoon. 
A Bill which provides that every costermonger shall 
put all the foreign fruit he sells into paper bags or 
other wrappers marked “grown abroad” in letters 
at least a quarter of an inch square, or shall give 
out a ticket similarly marked to every purchaser of 
even a halfpennyworth, under penalties running as 
high as £50 fine or three months’ imprisonment, is 
too absurd even for the most official-ridden of Con- 
tinental nations. The Bill affected the same sort of 
social stratum as Mr. Lowe’s match tax—only that 
costermongers are much more effective demon- 
strators than match-girls—and its provisions would 
probably meet the same fate. English growers can 
do better in competition with the foreigner if only 
the question of railway rates is settled and more 
care is taken as to quality and methods of dis- 
tribution. Some day they may be thankful to their 
rivals for developing that taste in fruit which it is 
their business to improve. Meanwhile they will do 
well to discountenance such silly and vexatious 
schemes of Protection as that which was supported 
on Wednesday by 110 “agrarians.” We really must 
use the Continental misnomer which has come to 
signify all that is most fatuous in Protectionism. 
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We regret to say this number included some Liberal 
representatives of agricultural constituencies. 





THE debate on Mr. Kilbride’s Land Bill on 
Wednesday furnished a striking illustration of the 
hopelessly narrow and selfish spirit of the Irish 
landlords. The Bill was a mere amending measure, 
and was rightly described as non-contentious. It 
simply aimed at giving effect to a principle—the 
principle that a tenant should not be charged rent on 
his own improvements or on those of his predecessor 
in title—which Parliament has already embodied in 
Irish legislation, but which certain judicial decisions, 
based on the ambiguous wording of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, have rendered inoperative. The character of 
the measure was attested by the fact that it was 
supported by Mr. T. W. Russell and by some of the 
less narrow-minded Liberal Unionists and Tories. 
But the Irish landlords met it with an implacable 
negative, prominent in their ranks being Mr. Smith- 
Barry, of Plan of Campaign notoriety, and Mr. St. 
John Brodrick. The latter gentleman, though belong- 
ing to the Front Opposition Bench, is now, it appears, 
in revolt against his official chief, and amongst other 
demonstrations of independence he has blocked Mr. 
Morley’s motion for a Select Committee on the Irish 
Land Acts, to which Mr. Balfour has agreed. He 
had the coolness on Wednesday to offer to with- 
draw his opposition to the Committee if Mr. Morley 
would get Mr. Kilbride’s Bill postponed—a pro- 
posal which, it is needless to say, Mr. Morley treated 
as it deserved. The result of the debate was a dis- 
comfiture for the Irish landlord champions which 
they ought to remember, for the second reading of 
the Bill was carried by a majority of 89. 


THE great meeting of London School Board 
teachers, convened for the purpose of discussing 
the mischievous sectarian circular adopted by the 
clerical party on the Board, was held last Saturday. 
The proceedings were not reported, but it is officially 
stated that the meeting was unanimous in protesting 
against the circular. Mr. Diggle and his friends are 
thus meeting with one rebuff after another in 
their attempt to overthrow the compromise on the 
religious question, and to make the public schools 
supported by the money of the people of London 
subservient to the sectarian interests of the clerical 
party. Disowned by their own Bishop, denounced 
by trained educationists of all parties, ridiculed by 
the general public, and now rebuked by the very 
men they have sought to make their tools, they 
stand in a position at once so hopeless and so 
humiliating that, if they possessed a grain of com- 
mon-sense, they would retire forthwith from the 
conflict they have so wantonly provoked. Knowing 
them as we do, we do not expect them to take this 
step, but it is to be hoped that when the School 
Board elections take place in November, an adequate 
penalty will be imposed upon them for the disgrace- 
ful abuse of their power of which they have been 
guilty. London cannot afford to remain for another 
term of three years a laughing-stock and a reproach 
in all matters appertaining to public education. 


THE attacks made upon Lord Shand by Mr. 
Bailey, a member of the Miners’ Conciliation Board, 
are not of themselves of very much importance. Mr. 
Bailey, it is clear, is not the kind of man who is in 
his right place on any board of conciliation, and a 
grave responsibility rests upon those who placed 
him in his present position. But much more in- 
fluential members of the Labour party on the Board 
have spoken out strongly in reproof of Mr. Bailey’s 
utterances, and there is no reason to suppose that his 
indiscretions will affect injuriously the proceedings of 
the Board. In the meantime the evidence accumulates 
as to theneed of some means of preventing the renewal 











of an industrial war like that of last autumy 
Every day makes it more clear that, whateye, 
might be the merits of either party in the dispute 
the strike was in itself an almost unparalleled 
disaster to the industry of the nation. Nobody 
unless it be a few colliery-owners, has been a penny 
the better because of the struggle, whilst hundreds 
of thousands of persons have suffered lamentably in 
consequence of it. Among these are multitudes who 
had no concern in the strike itself, and no direct 
connection with the coal industry. For the sake 
not of the colliers alone, but of the nation as 
whole, it is to be hoped that the Conciliation Board 
will be true to its name, and will succeed in recon. 
ciling the interests of coal-owners and miners. If jt 
should fail to do so, we may bid farewell to our 
hopes of a revival of commerce and industry. 





WE speak elsewhere of the distinguished judge 
whose death must be regarded as the saddest event 
of the week. It is impossible, however, to refrain 
from touching upon some of the political aspects of 
Lord Bowen's death. Everybody will admit that he 
was one of the most distinguished members of the 
House of Lords, and that he represented the very 
best type of a Second Chamber man. A House of 
Lords composed of Lord Bowens would, in its way, 
be the most brilliant and irreproachable assembly 
in Europe. But mark the irony of events! On the 
day on which this most distinguished man was taken 
from us another Peer died—one whose personal 
character was such that in very charity the Press 
has been generally silent on the subject. We have 
no desire, for our part, to break through the merciful 
reticence that has enshrouded the death-bed of 
Lord Ailesbury ; yet let it be noted that long before 
Lord Bowen had climbed by an arduous and spotless 
career to the dignity of the peerage and to a place 
among our national legislators, Lord Ailesbury en- 
joyed the right to both these privileges. The man 
who was warned off the Turf as unfit to be the asso- 
ciate of professional gamblers might, if he had seen 
fit, have taken his place in the House of Lords, and 
his vote in that extraordinary assembly would any 
day have counted for as much as Lord Bowen's. Is 
there any civilised country in the world, except our 
own, in which so monstrous a scandal is tolerated? 
Is there anyone, even in the House of Lords, who 
will venture to say a word in its defence? The 
wretched career of Lord Ailesbury permitted him 
to be of little service to his fellow-men during his 
lifetime; but as an object-lesson he may, after death, 
not be without his uses. 





Ir was hardly worth Mr. Balfour’s while to go to 
Bradford for the purpose of making such a speech 
as that which he delivered on Wednesday. We do 
not dispute the fact that the political equilibrium 1s 
at present unstable ; but nobody knows better than 
Mr. Balfour does that the instability is just 4s 
plainly manifest on his own side of the party hedge 
asonours. We are passing through a critical period 
in the national history, and it will require at least 
one General Election to make us certain as to where 
we stand. When we have passed through that 
ordeal, it will not be the Liberal party which will have 
the chief cause to regret its results. Mr. Balfour’ 
remarks upon the House of Lords were really almost 
infantile in their feebleness. He began by deliberately 
begging the question of a Second Chamber ; he went 
on to tell a wondering audience that the House of 
Lords had already been reformed, and that, besides, 
it was so cowardly a body that nobody need be 
afraid of it; finally,he declared that the only reason 
why the Liberal party hated the House of _Lords 
(and the Scotch Kirk also!) was because it aes 
opposed to Home Rule. There is only one word tha 
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can be fitly used with respect to this astounding 
utterance. Like Dominie Sampson, we can but 
ejaculate “‘ Prodigious!” and retire to speculate upon 
the amusement which Mr. Balfour’s paradoxes must 
have afforded to the hard-headed politicians of the 
West Riding. 





THE meetings of Sovereigns, of which 
ABROAD. we have heard so much this week, are 
most probably not of high political 
importance. The visit of the German Emperor to 
King Humbert at Venice is supposed by some Italian 
Radicals to have had to do with the terms of the 
Triple Alliance ; but, so far as is known, it was chiefly 
of importance as the occasion for two of those aquatic 
spectacles for which no place in the world is better 
fitted than the Queen City of the Adriatic. Nor can 
any but a social importance be attached to the visit 
of King Humbert to our Queen at Florence. But we 
do not suppose that anyone would ever attempt to 
findin it any political significance, except, perhaps, a 
Continental journalist with a mission to support the 
Triple Alliance. 





THE general election in Holland will turn on the 
second ballots, but appearances at present indicate 
that the Dissentient forces have succeeded in checking 
Democracy and the Premier. We cannot be al- 
together surprised, in view of the letter of the 
Constitution, and, still more, of the threatening 
attitude which the Socialists have for some years 
made it their business to assume. But we have faith 
in the Dutch people, and trust that the check may 
only be temporary, if it is effected after all. 





SoME sort of union has, after all, been effected by 
the fractions of the Liberal party in Belgium. They 
will not sacrifice their programmes; but the Con- 
gress of Moderate Liberals held this week has 
expressed a desire for coalition for electoral pur- 
poses with the Progressist section, and even with 
the Labour party. But it seems to have been 
generally held that closer union was impossible, 
and the divisions existing among the Moderates 
on such a subject as Protection indicate that the 
ES is composed of very heterogeneous elements 
indeed. 





THE German Government has decided to post- 
pone its difficulties until the autumn. The Reichstag 
will close its Session at the end of next week, just 
after the projected taxes on tobacco and wine have 
been rejected by the Committee which is to consider 
them, Next Session the Government, like Mr. 
Micawber, hopes that something may turn up: as 
it is, the estimates have been much reduced by 
the Budget Committee, and the increased expendi- 
ture necessitated by the new military scheme will 
be partly met out of the new Stock Exchange 
tax, and partly out of increased “ matricular 
contributions” from the various States of the 
Empire. We do not imagine that the powerful 
interests affected by the proposed taxes will rest 
content until all the dangers that threaten them 
rom the project of the Government are averted. 
Its failure hitherto is a notable illustration of the 
Present phase of the Empire—the tendency of the 
South to assert itself as against Prussia. 





THE crushing majority of 175—281 to 106—by 
Which the Civil Marriage Bill passed the Hungarian 
wer House on Thursday is a great triumph for the 
inistry and for modern ideas, and an excellent answer 
‘othose who prophesied disaster tothe Ministry in con- 
‘quence of their attitude to the funeral of Kossuth. 
ut the victory is as yet far from complete. The Up- 
= House will probably pass the Bill, but the trouble 
will come when the extra-Parliamentary strata of 
“clety are reached. Magyar Nationalists seem to 





have a rooted objection to officials qud officials, as 
was seen in the prolonged obstruction to the 
County Government Bill three years ago; and the 
Roman Church is far stronger among the unrepre- 
sented sex and in the rural districts than it is in the 
Hungarian Chamber. Still, for the moment, the 
Ministry are entitled to congratulation. 


THE Parliamentary tension in Jtaly is rapidly 
becoming acute. As we notice elsewhere, Signor 
Crispi has refused in the most positive manner any 
reduction of the Army or Navy Estimates; and he 
has also deprecated the idea of a dissolution of 
Parliament at the present time. It is not very im- 
probable, however, that the Committee on the 
financial programme of his Ministry, which has 
adhered to its own rival scheme in spite of his 
declarations, may form a coalition with the Right 
and Signor Zanardelli's followers—to say nothing 
of the Extreme Left—and that we may see a re- 
arranged Ministry with a modified programme. 
We have been too well used to this for the last 
ten years in Italy to hope much from it; but, at 
least, the issues are clearer than formerly. 





WE noticed some time ago that the tremendous 
sentence passed on Signor Molinari, the leader in the 
disturbances at Carrara, had been quashed on appeal 
on the ground that the court-martial which tried 
him could not deal with facts anterior to its own 
institution and the state of siege. His punishment 
has now been reduced from twenty-three years’ im- 
prisonment to seven. But the trial of the Sicilian 
leader De Felice and eleven others is proceeding before 
the court-martial in Palermo, apparently quite un- 
affected by the decision of the Court of Appeal. 
The utmost precautions have been taken’ against 
disturbance: and the prosecution seems determined 
to reproduce the ridiculous stories of French and 
Russian co-operation with the insurgents which only- 
the official mind can believe. , 





FreEsH difficulties threaten the reconstructed 
Spanish Ministry. The negotiations for commercial 
treaties with Germany, Austria, and Italy have 
received a severe check by the appointment in the 
Senate of a Committee which is preponderantly 
+ Protectionist. But it seems improbable that the 
check can be more than temporary, though it may 
possibly only be removable by a dissolution. At 
the same time, the delay means continued un- 
certainty, and, therefore, further troubles with the 
unemployed, whose attitude has for some time been 
exceedingly threatening in the rural districts and 
coast towns of the South. The situation in Anda- 
lusia now seems nearly as bad as in Sicily; and we 
have not heard of even a promise of measures of 
relief. ' 





From South America the news this week is not 
very definite or satisfactory. The Secessionists of 
Brazil are undoubtedly gaining ground in the 
Southern provinces, and have been said to be in 
possession of Rio Grande do Sul. The Argentine 
correspondent of the Times repeats his predictions 
of a commercial crisis, which have been received with 
general incredulity over here; but has fortunately 
hazarded no more generalisations as to the railway 
traffic returns. The election of an alleged Celmanite 
as Governor of La Plata has seemed likely to reopen 
the old feuds which formerly separated Buenos Ayres 
from the rest of the Republic; but it is to be hoped 
both he and the Radicals will profit by past ex- 
perience. It is worth while calling attention to the 


fact that the distributing centre for news from 
South America is now Buenos Ayres—as Vienna 
used to be, and indeed still is, for news from Eastern 





Europe. 


It is to be hoped that Buenos Ayres will 
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escape the unenviable reputation of Vienna. But 
what with the inaccuracies of the first telegram of 
the Times, and the doubt now attached by experts 
to the Peruvian news sent thence last week, we can- 
not feel entirely hopeful. 





WE regret to find that we have done 
Messrs. Mudie an injustice. The 
statement that “ Esther Waters” had 
been excluded from the libraries of 
Messrs. Mudie and Messrs. Smith, although received 
by us from what we regarded as an authoritative 
source, was not correct so far as Messrs. Mudie are 
concerned. “ Esther Waters” was subscribed for by 
them on publication, and has been since issued in the 
usual manner to the subscribers to the Library. 
‘We must apologise to Messrs. Mudie for having 
unwittingly given currency to an inaccurate state- 
ment respecting them. 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 





OCCASIONALLY modern commercial demand so 
far exceeds supply as to threaten the extinction 
of the precious object. Two such articles have 
recently come under our notice—the one the alli- 
gator’s skin, the other indiarubber. The first, as 
everyone knows, is used in the making-up of purses, 
travelling bags, shoes, etc., and has been very ex- 
tensively adopted. To obtain these skins hundreds 
of hunters have been away in search of the reptiles, 
and now Louisiana and Florida can nearly say “ we 
know them no more.” Where once huge alligators 
were a common sight, now they are few and grow 
only to four or five feet, being killed when they 
have reached this size. The wholesale destruction 
has recently led to the laying-out of breeding- 
stations, and a very great increase in the number 
of water-rats is also said to be due to this cause. 
The ultimate extinction of the indiarubber-pro- 
ducing plant does not seem far distant. The demand 
for indiarubber in all branches of commerce has 
never been so great as at the present moment, and 
an indiarubber famine would be decidedly a 
public inconvenience. It is said that although 
excellent modern processes are known, primitive 
and wasteful methods are still adopted. It is 
pleasing to hear, however, that steps are being taken 
to preserve existing forests and thickets, and to 
urge collectors to plant a certain number of trees. 


M. PAUL JABLOCKHOFF was a pioneer in 
electric lighting; the first, we believe, to 
solve the problem of dividing the elec- 
tric current. Like most pioneers, he had seen his 
work superseded by that of his followers; but his 
name will retain a high place on the roll of Russians 
distinguished in science. Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall 
was best known as an analyst of food, and had done 
good service to a past generation in exposing food 
adulteration in the Lancet. Miss Casey (“ E. Owens 
Blackburne”’) had acquired some note as a writer of 
Irish tales and sketches. To the most notable of the 
deaths of the week, those of the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury and Lord Bowen, we refer more in detail 
elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 








THE SITUATION. 





HE curious panic which pervaded the Liberal 
party at the close of last week subsided almost 

as rapidly as it arose. Now that it is at an end 
everyone can see how unreasonable and how foolish 
it was. The defeat by a majority of one of the 
London County Council opposition to the Water 
Bills could not, even by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination, be converted into a defeat of the 








settee 
Government. Yet it was upon this narrow basis that 
the whole structure of unnecessary fear was founded, 
On Monday night the triumph of the Government jp 
its demand for a larger portion of the time of Parlia. 
ment satisfied everybody that there was no Radica] 
cave in existence, and that the defection of yy 
Redmond and his little handful of allies, though , 
regrettable circumstance, was not one that jeopardised 
the safety of the Administration. Since then the 
Government has pursued its way without difficulty, 
and, despite Mr. Balfour’s laborious argument ad. 
dressed to the electors of Bradford, to ordinary mor. 
tals there seems no reason why it should not enjoy 
that long lease of life which is the proverbial privilege 
of threatened men. But next week is certain to be 
critical so far as the fate of the Government js 
concerned.. Sir William Harcourt brings in his 
Budget on Monday, and Ministers themselves frankly 
declare that everything will depend upon the recep. 
tion with which his proposals meet. They are known 
to be democratic in their nature, and founded upon 
doctrines which are popular with the multitude 
rather than with the few. If any portion of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons should object 
to them, the fate of the Ministry must of necessity 
be sealed at once. But there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the Liberal party in the 
present House of Commons is likely to prove false 
to the principles it professes in so serious a matter as 
the adjustment of the national finances. Many things 
may be imputed to the present House of Commons 
not altogether to its advantage, but up to the 
present moment no one has had any reason to 
suspect the soundness of its Radicalism or the 
genuineness of its determination to regard the 
nation as a whole rather than any class or sect. 
That being the case, we refuse to believe that there 
is any probability of a Liberal defection on the 
Budget. The bolder and more far-reaching the pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer are, the 
more likely are they to meet with the support of the 
Ministerialists. It is, of course, within the bounds of 
possibility that Sir William Harcourt is about to 
commit one of those tremendous blunders which 
from time to time even the ablest Chancellors of 
the Exchequer have fallen into. But we do not 
believe that he is likely to attempt to impose 
a match-tax, or to interfere vexatiously with 
any of the great industries of the nation. We 
do believe, on the other hand, that he is about 
to do his best to readjust the burden of the 
national taxation, and to place upon property that 
fair proportion of the load which it has hitherto 
successfully evaded. That being the case, we refuse 
to share in the alarms of the timid for the fate of the 
financial policy of the Government. Next week, 
instead of seeing any dangerous crisis in its history, 
ought, we believe, to leave it greatly strengthened in 
public esteem, and firm in the support of the majority 
of the Representative Chamber. 

Nevertheless, the fleeting panic of a week ago 
ought not to be forgotten before its lessons have 
been learned. We have spoken already with perfect 
frankness on the subject of the unhappy divisions 
among the Irish members. So long as those divisions 
continue it is inevitable that there should be a feeling 
of uneasiness among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. Yet we cannot for a moment contemplate 
the possibility of such a break-up of the Irish ye 
as would put an end to the Ministry at the a 
when it is doing its best for that Liberal cause whic 
is, par excellence, the Home Rule cause also. se 
Healy and his friends have made it clear that they 
at least are under no illusions as to the an 
of parties in Parliament at this moment. : a | 
know that, for weal or for woe, the cause of Irelan 
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omen 
is just NOW identified with the cause of Liberalism in 
great Britain. Nor can any one of them affect 
epticism as to the fidelity of the Government and 
tg supporters to the principles which they professed 
in 1892, and in virtue of which they were placed in 
vfice. They are not likely, therefore, to respond to 
the invitations of the Tory press, and to seek to 
ietter their own condition by driving from power 
hose in whom they have their best friends. Apart 
fom this Irish difficulty, there is, however, another 

ible source of danger to the Government which 
annot be ignored. A certain section of the Radicals 
igs shown nothing that can be called disloyalty, but 
something which savours of uneasiness with regard to 
theintentions of Ministers. Monday night proved that 
this uneasiness was not sufficient to drive a single man 
of their number into the Opposition lobby, and the ab- 
sensions which took place were not only numerically 
insignificant, but were easily to be accounted for on 
parely personal grounds. We have therefore every 
reason to believe that no real danger from the for- 
mation of a Radical cave now threatens the 
Vinistry. But Ministers will do well to remember 
that such a danger has threatened them, and that it 
has only been averted by their wisdom in taking a 
wld and straightforward course. So long as they 
continue to advance with steadfast persistency on the 
ines they have laid out for themselves, they may 
iepend upon continuing to receive the united sup- 
prt of their party. But they ought not to shut 
their eyes to the fact that, the greater their boldness 
ind courage, the better their supporters are pleased. 
The future lies very much in their own hands. If 
they take their party into their confidence, and 
nake it evident that upon those questions on which 
the feeling of the great majority of Liberals is 
mited and enthusiastic they are thoroughly in 
tarmony with their followers, the future is clear 
and unclouded. Foremost among these questions 
stands that of the House of Lords. The one real 
risk that threatened Ministers at the beginning of 
this week was the possible formation of a Radical 
ave on this question. The danger was, as we have 
wen, averted ; but Lord Rosebery and his colleagues 
vught to take care that it never occurs again. No 
uistake could be greater than that of supposing that 
tlis question is one which can be played with, or 
weated with indifference, or subjected to half- 
neasures. We do not expect Ministers to make 
wy declaration of their actual policy with regard 
othe House of Lords at the present juncture. It 
Stather for their followers—that is to say, for the 
liberal party throughout the country—to formulate 
ipiicy and to give proof that it is one which will 
‘mmand the support of Liberal opinion in the 
‘ustituencies. But Ministers may not unreason- 
ibly be asked to show that they are in hearty sym- 
jathy with the forward movement which has for its 
ibject to secure beyond dispute the supremacy of 
‘te House of Commons. If they advance in this 
tirection, whether they stand or fall, they will at 
“ast have a united party behind them, and will be 


ible in due time to make their appeal to a united 
jarty in the country. 








LORD CROMER’S OPPORTUNITY. 





HE important part of the report on Egypt, pre- 
in, sented to Parliament by Lord Cromer on Tues- 
mttine its concluding paragraph. All the rest is 
* a admirable routine of that work of 
tt ctive government which is even already one 
mi Striking achievements of British adminis- 


“ative genius, Mr. Justice Scott warns us that the 








achievement as yet is “‘ only progress, not maturity ; ” 
but, as this report freshly testifies, the progress—in 
finance, social order, law and justice, education, 
| public works—is such that its method is splendidly 
justified and its goal is acknowledged and within 
sight. It calls for no new suggestion, and needs 
only to be continued long enough on the lines laid 
down. As it stands, or, rather, moves, a great 
design, complete in conception and all but complete 
in execution, it is a glory to all who have had ashare 
in it, most of all, to him who has had the chief 
share, Lord Cromer. But the last “paragraph of 
Lord Cromer’s present report will sharpen in many 
minds the question which events during the past 
year or so have more than once set stirring there. 
The question is not so much whether all this great 
work is not in serious and even imminent danger of 
being undone, as whether in view of that rather too 
patent danger exactly the right course is being taken 
to avert it. Here are Lord Cromer’s words in the 
passage to which we refer :—“ I cannot conceal from 
myself that the events of the last year, in so far as 
they have tended to create discord amongst the native: 
and European elements of the Egyptian Administra- 
tion, have in some degree jeopardised the continuance 
of those reforms which are essential to the well-being 
of all classes of the Egyptian population. I can 
only express a hope that by mutual conciliation and 
forbearance all serious dissension will be obviated. 
The government of Egypt is carried on by an 
administrative machinery of such peculiar delicacy 
and intricacy as to require most careful handling. 
It cannot, with any degree of prudence, be exposed — 
to frequent shocks.’”” These are ominous words from 
one in Lord Cromer’s position, so ominous that, . 
since it was thought well to use them, it seems to 
us they ought to have been followed up by some- 
thing more positive in the shape of remedial promise 
than is suggested by that somewhat helpless formula - 
“‘T can only express a hope.” 
There are three plain alternatives before us in 
Egypt—either to withdraw prematurely, leaving all’ 
our labour to go for nought, and the country to ~ 
relapse into its old mischiefs; or to conciliate 
and work harmoniously with the Khediye until 
our task is satisfactorily finished; or to depose the 
Khedive and proclaim it our intention to hold Egypt 
permanently. The first of these alternatives may 
be dismissed as untenable—at any rate while Her 
Majesty’s present advisers are in power; the third 
involves so violent a step, and such immense and 
dangerous international difficulty, that it ought to 
be all but untenable. The second is the alternative 
on which the British occupation has proceeded 
hitherto, and which gave such admirable results in the 
reign of Tewfik. It is the policy, this conciliation of 
the Khedive, to which the constant and the utmost 
efforts of our representatives should be bent. What 
cannot be too clearly realised is that, with the death 
of Tewfik and the arrival of Abbas II., a totally new 
as well asa totally unexpected state of things arose. 
Tewfik, who through years of experience had come 
to understand the true advantages of his position, 
died suddenly, without being able to give his son the 
benefit even of a death-bed counsel. The latter was a 
mere schoolboy, brought home from Vienna to fill a 
difficult position in a situation of extraordinary 
complexity. He was the natural prey of all the 
parasites and evil counsellors of the old régime; and 
he was the natural ward of the British Minister. It 
was a case which called for a type of diplomatist of 
which British service in the East has not been 
barren—a charming companion and preceptor of 
princes in need of instruction, one who would serve 
as the velvet glove for the hand of steel whose 





weight it might be also necessary to indicate. In 
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one sense our work was to do over again, in the sense 
of bringing home its value and purport to the mind 
of the Khedive, and of educating the Khedive 
to his anomalous position; in another sense 
we had a novel and extra care, for we had to deal 
not with a middle-aged man who had witnessed 
revolution, but a prince both young and high- 
spirited and absolutely inexperienced. From the 
first this task of ours somehow came to grief. 
The Khedive fell under the wrong influence, and 
estrangement instead of confidence arose between 
him and the representative of British power. There 
have been misunderstandings and crises, and now, 
in the twelfth year of our occupation, the Khedive 
and the British Minister are apart and at cross- 
purposes, while the spirit of discord described in 
Lord Cromer’s report pervades the whole Admini- 
stration. It stands to reason that that is not a 
state of affairs which can continue. It must be 
either mended or ended. 

Do we even now understand Abbas? It may be 
granted perhaps that he is not easy to understand, 
for, to begin with, his character is not yet formed, 
and during the very short time he has been on the 
throne there are few who have had the opportunity 
of studying him. The few who have appear to be 
impressed with the idea that he is rather misunder- 
stood. Amongst these is the Special Correspondent 
of the Times, whose letters are the latest light we have 
upon this unreasonably obscure problem of Egypt 
under Abbas. (Unreasonably obscure, we say, because, 
considering its profound interest and momentous im- 
portance, it is strange that only one of our great 
dailies has taken any special pains to elucidate it, 
though they frequently alarm us with mysterious, 
unexplained telegrams of a few lines which seem to 
be packed with explosive material, and which they 
deposit, so to speak, on the public intelligence like a 
package of dynamite.) The Times Correspondent 
speaks with pity and sympathy of the young ruler 
whom he found deserted by false advisers, comfortless 
and friendless after the humiliations of Wady Halfa, 
and he extols his amiable and unassuming manner, 
chastened as he had been by that incident. We are 
inclined to agree with the Times that it is possible 
Lord Cromer, who knows all about Riaz Pasha, is 
still as much in the dark as anyone else concerning 
Abbas. Almost from the latter’s arrival until the 
present moment the British Minister has lived in an 
attitude of suspicion and estrangement towards him, 
and now an yer of alleviating the situation 
— itself which seems to be in danger of 

eing let slip. The exploits of Abbas in the 
Mustapha Femy crisis and at Wady Halfa have 
been punished promptly and most rightly so. 
But too much must not be made of these ad- 
ventures. Under the best of tuition—and he 
has not been under the best of tuition—a prince of 
his years was bound to sow some such wild oats. 
They are fredaines de jeunesse, and they might have 
been discounted and prepared for beforehand. At 
any rate, it does not seem wise to keep up always 
the réle of mere censor. Abbas has had two sharp 
lessons, and there seems reason to believe that the 
later of these has at last opened his eyes. What is 
the situation? It is Riaz, the narrow and implac- 
able, who is really counterworking us in the Admin- 
istration; and Riaz, who has a genius for falling 
out with everybody, has now fallen out with the 
Khedive. He has treated him exactly as he tried to 
treat Tewfik before him at the time of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Scott, and as Nubar tried to treat 
Tewfik over the question of the police. He has 
urged him into a false and dangerous position 
of conflict with the English—and then deserted 
him. Tewfik saw the danger in time, but Abbas 





— —_cTr 
walked into it, and bitter was the cup he had 
swallow, while Riaz and his colleagues left him ¢, 
drink it alone. His feelings towards these Ministe, 
may be easily imagined. He is said to be anxious to 


“get rid of them. We do not see why Lord Crome; 


should not help him to do so, and seize the oppor. 
tunity of at last winning his confidence. Neither 
Riaz nor Tigrane would be any loss from oy 
point of view, and their absence from the Khediye’s 
entourage would be a decided gain. What is wantaj 
in Egypt just now is diplomacy, not administra. 
tion. Something ought to be attempted to end the 
present situation of mere frowning, and speering, and 
counterworking, for its prolongation can only bring 
about a catastrophe. We cannot reckon without 
the Khedive. He is there, and he is, in a sense, the 
key of the situation. His friendship is almost—not 
quite—as necessary to us as ours is to him. Our 
alternative to conciliating him is expelling him, 
His alternative to being conciliated is losing his 
throne. We do not want to plunge into formidable 
international complications; he is an intelligent 
young man and does not want to share the fate of 
Ismail, from which, he must know by this time, 
there is only one road of escape. 








UGANDA. 





T has long been obvious that the decision of the 

Government with regard to Uganda could, in 
principle, be none other than that which was an- 
nounced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Thursday evening. Sir Gerald Portal’s able and 
interesting report only serves to emphasise the fact 
that we had absolutely no other alternative, with 
any regard for the honour of our name or ou 
obligations as a civilised Power, but to keep our 
flag flying over those conflicting religious sects, for 
whom our presence alone secured internal peace 
and immunity from the marauding slave-trader. 
There are many arguments amongst the pros and 
cons which might be cited in favour of our 
remaining in Uganda if we were in a position to 
make an independent choice ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the present Government had no choice. The late 
Administration—probably not fully aware of what 
was being done—allowed the British East Africa 
Company, in making its treaties, to convey to the 
native chiefs and peoples the impression, in Sir 
Gerald Portal’s words, that they were “ placing them- 
selves under the protection of the Government of 
Great Britain.’”’ Lord Salisbury, nevertheless, before 
he left office, sanctioned the withdrawal of the Com- 
pany without making any provisions for the future, 
and when the present Government came into power 
they found an evacuation on the point of taking 
place which would have left a legacy of bloodshed 
and anarchy behind it, and covered the British name 
with discredit. When Sir Gerald Portal went out to 
make his inquiry, it was plain to all who had been 
watching the history of this question that he could 
only come to one main conclusion, and the question 
for him to help in deciding was not so much whether 
our influence was to be retained as how it was most 
desirable to retain it. 

His report shows that the situation has nd 
modified, and is not likely to be modified. Both the 
Protestant and the Catholic, the English and the 
French, bishops agree in urging the British —_— 
ment to remain, and in declaring that the dires 
consequences must ensue should its representa 
withdraw from the scene. Not only would what 5 
Gerald Portal calls “the admirable work done ® 
Uganda by Catholic and Protestant fmissionar¢ 
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like” be imperilled, but the whole Christian and 
furopean position throughout Eastern and Central 
Africa would receive a serious shock. There 
i a danger beyond the immediate danger, 
3 duty beyond the immediate duty, which is 
jwelt upon in one of the most interesting passages 
of this report. The missionaries in Uganda are 
rally one of the outposts of a work of civilisation 
and Christianity which is one day, in the face of 

+ danger, to transform the African continent. 
it is easy to be misled by the painful sectarian 
fends of which we have heard so much into forming 
an erroneous opinion of their work. These are 
not feuds of the missionaries but of their 
focks, and they arise not because of the Chris- 
tianity the Waganda have received, but in spite of 
i The Waganda are as yet only in that degree 
of civilisation in which fighting is regarded as the 
alt of existence, and the religious shibboleths have 
oly furnished the various tribes with new war-cries 
for very old quarrels. But, for all that, Christianity, 
though its influence is not yet perfect, has taken a 
very firm hold on this people, and, as a race, the 
Waganda are of superior intelligence, and are marked 
out fora leading position amongst the native peoples 
of Africa, and as a means for the introduction of a 
higher civilisation into the greater part of the 
continent. Their country, too, is destined to play 
an important part in a contingency which threatens 
more and more distinctly as Africa becomes steadily 
opened up by European nations. Everything, as 
Sir Gerald Portal says, seems to point to a des- 
prate and perhaps long-continued struggle in 
the centre of Africa, between the advances of 
European civilisation from the coasts on the east 
and west and the old class of Arab traders who are 
being driven back to the neighbourhood of Lake 
Tanganyika, the north end of Nyassa, the upper 
waters of the Congo, and the south-west side of 
the Victoria Nyanza. “ This struggle may take the 
form of a series of petty individual revolts and 
skirmishes, or it may result in a crusade of the 
forces of -Christianity against the whole creed of 
Islam in Central Africa.” In determining both the 
nature and the result of this contest the position 
of the Christian country of Uganda is of vital 
importance. “ Even now it is known that frequent 
communications pass from the Arabs of Tanganyika 
and Tabora to the fanatical Mahomedans at Wadelai, 
and along the White Nile, as well as to the nearest 
and most dangerous neighbour of Uganda, Kaba- 
Rega, King of Unyoro.” Since this was written 
Kaba-Rega has helped to precipitate a solution, 
80 far as he is concerned. He has attacked certain 


chiefs under our protection at Toru, and Colonel 
Colville, who is in command of our forces at Uganda, 
has led an expedition against him. So long as 
Uganda is under European supervision the danger 
of this jehad will be minimised if not averted; but 
should we abandon it, so injuriously would the fact 
react upon the neighbouring colonies of Germany, 


Italy, and the Congo State, that any of these 
countries would be justified in insisting that our 
place should at once be taken by some other Euro- 
pean Power, 
. We may console ourselves for our sacrifice 
in the cause of virtue by the reflection that our 
place would certainly be taken in this manner, 
or Uganda, if only on account of its strategical 
position, is an object of desire to more than one of our 
leighbours. We shall need some such consolation, 
or the luxury is one for whic we shall have to pay. 
® method of protection suggested by Sir Gerald 
rr namely, through a staff of supervising com- 
ae seems at once the least objectionable 
td the cheapest method that can be adopted; 





but even this is estimated to cost £50,000 
a year, and for several years to come we 
must look for no return. Eventually trade may 
be developed, the projected railway may begin 
to show traffic returns, and the investment may 
pay. But, in the meantime, the purely com- 
mercial and military mind must be contented 
with the thought that, through Uganda, we 
control the head-waters of the Nile and the Great 
Lakes, and hold the key to the Nile Valley, the 
— Soudan, and the richest parts of Central 
rica. 








FRANCE AND ITALY. 


OR the last few weeks we have had to chronicle 
a marked change in the apparent attitude 
towards one another of the great States of Europe. 
The change may not go very deep, but it is at least 
striking and widespread. Since the Dual Alliance 
has been definitely set up over against the Triple, 
the relations between some of the component parts 
of the one and of the other have steadily become 
closer and more friendly. The storm impending in 
Servia, we are assured, is not to upset the harmony 
between Russia and the Dual Monarchy. The com- 
mercial treaty now in process of arrangement 
between these two States, and that just con- 
cluded between Russia and Germany, owe their 
being, we are told, in large measure to the direct 
action of the Czar. This week hopes have been 
held out of the termination of a tariff war 
of far longer standing and greater destructiveness 
than that in which the Russo-German treaty has 
secured a truce for ten years at least. For some 
time past a movement has been in progress—not, so 
far as we know, promoted by any public men of quite 
the first rank, with the exception of Signor Bonghi— 
for a better understanding, commercial and political, 
between Italy and France. Italy has long seemed 
the most dangerous, unstable, and explosive element 
in that most unstable equilibrium which has so long 
existed in Europe. Ever since the Triple Alliance 
was formed—wmore particularly since the acute Protec- 
tionism of both countriesled to the commercialrupture 
of 1888—Italy has been suffering from the loss of her 
chief foreign market and of the chief source of her sup- 
ply of foreign capital. Suddenly the movement to end 
all this has secured the co-operation of her King— 
and, we cannot doubt, of her Ministry as well. The 
remarkable interview which has set Europe talking 
this week is undoubtedly a direct and emphatic 
disclaimer on the part of the Italian Government of 
those hostile intentions with which it is habitually, 
and with seeming justice, credited in France. The 
enterprising correspondent of the Figaro, who was 
received by King Humbert just before his visit to 
Venice, was profoundly impressed by the King’s 
personality, and seems to have given rather his 
general impressions than an exact report, of what he 
heard. We are inclined, therefore, somewhat to 
discount his story; but if we could depend on it 
confidently, and if it stood quite alone, it would give 
us good grounds of hope for the immediate future of 
the Italian Kingdom. 

The King, we are told, deprecated the action of 
the press—especially the Paris press—in stirring up 
strife between the two countries; assured his inter- 
viewer that Italy could not afford to risk a war, 
nay, that her position made her rather a guarantee 
of peace; while France, with her wealth and her 
organisation, was far better able to begin hostilities. 
All this is true enough, but does not quite meet the 
contention of the alarmists. There is such a thing 
—and the German Emperor has taught us to expect 
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it—as a “ defensive war in aforeign country.” Now, 
whatever may be the case with the Italian Government, 
a great many of their immediate supporters suffer 
from acute Francophobia. For part of last autumn 
the war scares on both sides of the Maritime Alps 
were almost continuous; and we do not think they 
began in France. After the Aigues-Mortes conflict, 
was it not an Italian paper—and a semi-official one, 
too—that got up a subscription for the victims, so 
devised as to be an elabounte demonstration of 
hostility to the French nation? The next day but 
one after this interview, the prosecution in the great 
State trial, now going on at Palermo, reproduced the 
silly stories of French gold coming to help the 
Sicilian revolt, of the overtures made by its leaders 
to France and Russia, and of the raid they meditated 
from Tunis. The Italian War Minister meanwhile 
had been insisting, before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, on the necessity of constructing intrenched 
camps at Castrogiovanni near Etna, and elsewhere 
in Sicily. What for, unless an attack from Tunis is 
feared? The Minister of Marine had declared that 
the navy was insufficient, and Signor Crispi bad 
declined to reduce the Army Estimates by a single 
centime. We hope it is true that he did not say, as 
was at first reported, that “France might have 
reached Rome without striking a blow.” But all 
these preparations, by a State that is on the verge of 
bankruptcy, are clearly prompted by one fear alone. 
Has it not been freely said in Italy that a war would 
be the best means of restoring the spirit of the 
Italian nation, and the best escape fromits difficulties? 
And who but France is the enemy? That the 
King is sincerely desirous of peace, we entirely 
believe. But the Italian army is far too expensive 
to be kept up as a mere toy, or even as a school 
of patriotism and means of unifying a population 
which hardly even speaks the same language. And 
on its present footing, short of stores, and far 
short of its full strength, the army is assuredly 
not the kind of army wanted for the police duties 
on which Signor Crispi, in refusing the demands of 
the Committee, seems to have laid special stress. 
Italy is not in a position, no doubt, to begin a war 
without necessity—but the necessity may be ima- 
ginary; and it is in the imagination of her public 
men and her semi-official Press that the real danger 
lies. Men, like other animals, are never so dangerous 
as when possessed by frantic and desperate fear of 
attack. What we fear most are the fears of France 
entertained by Italian public men, and the present 
Italian Premier most of all. 

The resumption of the former commercial rela- 
tions with France is the best antidote to such fears 
as these. Is there any prospect of it? The ad- 
vantage undoubtedly—as Continental statesmen 
calculate, at any rate—would be with Italy, whose 
trade with France before the rupture was two-fifths 
of her total foreign commerce. But France has 
reached the acme of Protectionism: and a new set 
of Protectionists has just arisen in Italy. Yet even 
M. Méline seems inclined to favour the application 
to Italian products of the French minimum tariff. 
Here again the overtures must come from Italy, which 
had the last word at the rupture in 1888. It is 
to that rupture as much as to anything that her plight 
now is due. She has estranged her best customer 
and chief banker, and the estrangement has been 
sedulously kept up by her Ministries and their press. 
If they will give way, they will be met—in spite of 
the smouldering national antipathies called out by 
such affairs as that of Aigues-Mortes. Signor Crispi 
has played many parts, but we do not believe he will 
give way now. And we cannot hope for much 


improvement until Italian Ministries change their 
policy, and Ministerialists their minds. 
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FINANCE, 





J City has been somewhat disappointed by the 
Board of Trade returns for March and for the 
first three months of the year, but the City js too 
impatient. In reality the returns are not bag 
Allowing for the disturbance of business by th. 
Easter holidays, the three months show some improve. 
ment upon the corresponding period of last year 
which is all that could reasonably be looked {or 
Our three greatest customers are in difficulties just 
now. Indian trade has been disarranged by the fal] 
in silver and the closing of the mints, and it wil] be 
some time before it completely recovers. The United 
States is still suffering from the great crisis of las 
year, and will continue to suffer for some time longer, 
And the same remark applies to the Australian 
colonies. Gradually, however, there will be a recovery 
in both the United States and Australia, and the 
recovery will be all the quicker in America if the Tarif 
Billis soon disposed of. Meantime, there is no doubt 
that trade is improving at home, and that confidence 
is steadily reviving. On the Stock Exchange the 
rather wild speculation of a couple of weeks ago has 
been checked; but there is a very large investment 
business going on, and new enterprise is reviving. 
Both loans and companies are being brought out in 
larger numbers than for the last four years, and they 
will probably become more numerous as the year 
advances. The revival in business is more marked 
at home than abroad. For the reasons already 
stated, it could not be expected that there 
would be much recovery either in the United 
States or Australia or India. The civil war in 
Brazil is not yet at an end. Peru is disturbed by 
the sudden death of the President, and by w- 
explained pclitical apprehensions; Argentina is 
suffering from the effects of drought; and Chili is 
in the throes of a currency crisis. Upon the Con- 
tinent Italian affairs are as bad as ever; and even in 
Paris people are becoming at last apprehensive of 
the state of Spain. There has been a sharp fall in 
Spanish Government bonds. Still, there is a hopeful 
feeling all over the Continent. In Germany the 
treaty with Russia is.expected to give great results. 
In France preparations are being made for various 
new loans and companies, and the great bankers are 
still confident that business will revive before very 
long. In short, the course of events is what was to 
be looked for, and is really satisfactory. i 
The India Council is still selling its drafts satis- 
factorily. On Wednesday, when as usual it offered 
50 lakhs for public tender, the applications were 80 
large that each applicant received only about 29 per 
cent., or less than one-third of what he asked for. 
True, the prices were lower than last week; but 
that the Council was able to sell so well is in itself 
satisfactory ; and later in the day the Council sold a 
large amount by special contract. Trade in India is 
quiet, but fairly large, and the Money Market 
becoming easier. It is probable, therefore, that 
the price of the drafts will decline; but it may 
be hoped, for all that, that the Council for 4 
couple of months yet will be able to sell pretty 
freely. The price of silver, which fluctuated 
so rapidly last week, has been more regular this 
week. It rose on Tuesday to 28{d. per ounce, 
and declined on Wednesday to 28jd. per ounce. 
There is a strong demand for Eastern countries 
generally, except India, and there is alsoa demand 
for the east of Europe. In the second half of aca 
brokers borrowed very largely from the Bank 0 
England, and the loans so obtained have been falling 
due since the middle of last week. The consequence 
is that the supply of money in the open market has 
been smaller than was anticipated; and although a 
very large part of the loans has been repaid, = 
has been on the other hand a good deal of fres 
borrowing. It would seem, therefore, that the Ba : 
of England will retain control of the market for i 
time longer. The Bank just now has an exceptionally 
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reserve of unemployed money. The fall in 
rates that was generally looked for has not, therefore, 
geurred ; on the contrary, the tendency just now in 
the discount market is upwards. But, for all that, 
mates are extremely low, which is decidedly helpful 


to trade. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


PRIL 7. The air full of rumours. Yesterday’s 
Cabinet met, it seems, to consider the state of 
business, especially the falling-off in the Government 
majority and the open obstruction practised by the 
Opposition. The latter would be of little consequence 
if it were not for the condition of things within our 
own party—especially among the Irish members. 
Ministers have wisely decided to take the bold course. 
As it is clear that they could not get through even 
the indispensable business of the Session under the 
ordinary rules, they have given notice of their inten- 
tion to take Tuesdays and a morning sitting on 
Thursdays for Government business for the remainder 
of the Session. This question will come up for 
decision on Monday, and there are those who say 
that Ministers will not get a majority. This would, 
of course, be a defeat that would lead of necessity to 
an immediate dissolution. But Ido not believe the 
impatient Radicals who want Tuesdays for abstract 
resolutions and similar frivolities will be likely to 
put the Government out of office in order to obtain 
their desire. Nor is it likely that there will be any 
further falling-off in the attendance of the Anti- 
Parnellite members. All things considered, there- 
fore, I imagine that this storm will be weathered. 
But much uncertainty prevails as to the fate of Sir 
William Harcourt’s Budget proposals, and some of 
those who are usually sanguine seem to think a 
defeat on the new financial scheme not only possible, 
but probable. The Opposition, however, are in just 
as much uncertainty as the Liberals, and would 
gladly stave off a dissolution until the end of the 
year if they could. 

April 8. Some of the papers have got hold of 
the leading facts of the situation, and as usual make 
the most of them. Some M.P.’s I met last night 
insisted that Lord Rosebery was “riding for a fall” 
—a foolish notion that has not a shred of evidence 
tosupport it. The simple truth is that some of the 
Irish members have got a little out of hand, and 
that one or two stormy petrels on the Radical 
benches, whose names it is hardly necessary to 
mention, are making the worst of the situation. 
It is possible that Sir William Harcourt may have 
to make some promise to the Radicals who have 
succeeded in securing an evening for the question 
of the House of Lords; but certainly more than 
this he will not need to do in order to secure a 
majority to-morrow night. Everything now points 
te the probability that this Session will not see 
much more work accomplished than the Budget and 
the Registration Bill. But the necessity for vigorous 
action with regard to the House of Lords becomes 
daily more apparent. This is the subject upon 
which both English and Irish members are most in 
‘arnest; and unless it is taken up in earnest by 

uisters also, they cannot hope to retain the 
united support of their followers. For the moment, 

Wever, it is outside the House rather than in it 
that the agitation against the Veto of the Peers 
must be carried on, and I hear rumours of a project 
for beginning that agitation in earnest on a scale 
‘Mmensurate with the importance of the object 
aimed at. Meanwhile, there are curious stories afloat 
%S to possibilities within the ranks of the Irish party, 

some even talk of an impending understanding 
tween the Healyite wing of the anti-Parnellites 
and the Redmond faction. 

April 9. It is melancholy to see the kind of panic 

t prevails in political circles this morning. Be it 





noted that the panic is by no means confined to 
the Ministerialists. There is as much dread of a 
possible dissolution among the Unionists as among 
the Liberals. Yet it is clearly discreditable to the 
supporters of the Government that they should have 
fallen into the mood of deep depression which now 
prevails among them. If one were inclined to say 
where the responsibility for this state of things 
should be placed, it would be easy to attribute it to 
relaxed discipline in the House of Commons. But 
that, of course, would be merely touching the outer 
surface of the sore. Perhaps it is better for the 
present not to discuss a state of things which, so far 
as my own recollection goes, has not been paralleled 
for these thirty years. Unreasoning alarms are 
common enough in the House of Commons; but I 
never remember quite such an unreasonable condition 
of fear as that which has prevailed during the last 
three days. It is almost unmanly. Happily, the 
temper of the Ministerialists will change to-night. 
There is every reason to anticipate a fairly good 
division, and to-morrow one may find just as un- 
reasonable an exultation prevailing as the depression 
of to-day is. The report of the decision of the 
Government on the Uganda question is probably 
right. It has long been known that there was 
to be no policy of scuttle in that quarter of the 
world. 

April 10. As I foresaw, Ministers were all right 
last night, and their majority (from 24 to 28) in the 
three critical divisions was larger than had been 
anticipated. There were only three Liberal absten- 
tions, even Mr. Gladstone being paired. The three 
who abstained were Messrs. Saunders and Keir 
Hardie, whose eccentricities make comment upon 
any of their proceedings superfluous, and Mr. 
Higgins, a gentleman who has not heretofore shown 
any want of attachment to the party. The Nation- 
alists who were present all voted with Ministers ; 
but Mr. Redmond and his follower, Mr. Maguire, 
after abstaining in two divisions, plucked up their 
courage on the third, and with great deliberation 
voted with the Coercionist party against the Home 
Rule Ministry. The Radical cave had collapsed 
earlier in the day. The truth is, that there was no 
real disaffection among the Radicals towards the 
Government. It would have been strange if there 
had been. But many of them are new to Parlia- 
mentary life, are quite inexperienced, and have not 
yet learned how serious a crime the display of a 
little natural impatience may sometimes turn out to 
be. They are hot on the question of the Lords, and 
thought that they could help their cause by another 
debate and division in the House of Commons, 
forgetting that they have already won their victory 
there, and only stand the chance of weakening its 
effect by an attempt to repeat it. The debate 
yesterday all went in favour of Ministers, for even 
Mr. Balfour (who is steadily coming to the front as 
the most noticeable person now left in the House of 
Commons) was not equal to the concealment of his 
chagrin at the collapse of the anticipated Radical 
revolt, whilst Mr. Chamberlain was as ill-tempered, 
puerile, and ineffective as he has ever been. We 
shall now run straight till the Budget, when great 
things may or may not happen. Personally I am an 
optimist, and look forward to seeing the Session end 
its days in peace by the middle of next August; but 
I must admit that there are many who think other- 
wise.—The death of Lord Bowen is a sad, though 
not an unexpected, event. Three weeks ago it was 
known that his illness was mortal, and that we were 
about to lose one of the best intellects and brightest 
spirits of our time. The newspapers to-day do bare 
justice to Bowen’s great qualities and to the social 
charm with which he was invested. A coveted piece 
of preferment is placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment by his death ; but there can be none who will 
not join in the regret that it is through the loss of 
such a man that a vacancy among the Lords of 
Appeal has occurred. 

April 11. There is quite a blissful calm in the 
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Parliamentery world to-day. Last night the new 
naval programme was discussed in the House of 
Commons, and a chorus of blessings showered upon 
the Admiralty. Curious to recall the kind of abuse 
to which Lord Spencer and his colleagues were being 
subjected three months ago, when Tory newspapers 
and Tory speakers were assailing them as traitors 
and liars, and to contrast it with the smug satis- 
faction which their critics now express. Some 
day we shall have the secret history of the 
time between the passing of the Home Rule 
Bill through the House of Commons and the 
installation of Lord Rosebery as Prime Minister. 
When it is written, people will discover that the new 
naval programme was a more important factor in 
determining the course of public events in that 
period than is now admitted or understood. The 
Sea Lords ought certainly to be satisfied with 
their present political colleagues. Lord Spencer, 
Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth, and Mr. Robertson, have 
stood by them, and worked for the cause of British 
naval supremacy with a zeal and _ earnestness 
that no previous Board has ever surpassed. Last 
night Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth had the whole 
work of defending the department in his hands, 
and performed it with his usual practised skill. I 
hope the House of Commons will have an oppor- 
tunity before the debate closes of hearing Mr. 
Robertson, who is not only one of the very ablest 
of the younger members of the Administration, but 
who is known to have thrown himself into his work 
at the Admiralty with an enthusiasm which has had 
a distinct influence upon the course of events con- 
nected with the Navy.—Many members hope that 
the debate on the appointment of the Scotch Com- 
mittee, which is still hanging over us, will be brought 
to an end to-morrow night, even if it be necessary 
to resort to the closure for this purpose.—The only 
name I have heard mentioned so far in connection 
with the office vacant by Lord Bowen’s death is that 
of Mr. Justice Mathew. 

April 12. Mr. St. John Brodrick’s performance 
on Tuesday night in blocking the appointment of 
the proposed committee on the Irish land question 
was one of those stupid performances which instantly 
bring about their own punishment. Mr. Brodrick is 
a dull gentleman whose fanatical hatred of the Irish 
members has already brought him into trouble. The 
result of his operation on Tuesday night was to excite 
the wrath of the leaders on his own side, and to give 
theGovernment the big majorities they had yesterday. 
Indeed, yesterday afternoon gave Ministers a series 
of triumphs. Colonel Hozier’s Bill for regulating 
the sale of foreign fruit was, upon the whole, the 
maddest production ever submitted to the House of 
Commons. The mere recital of its provisions by 
Mr. Mundella provoked roars of inextinguishable 
laughter, and the Bill would have died without a 
struggle but for the intervention of Sir William 
Hart-Dyke, who was so angry that he forgot 
the decencies of debate, and indulged in a most 
cowardly and unmannerly personal thrust at Mr. 
Mundella. Every gentleman in the House was 
angered by Sir William Hart-Dyke’s conduct, and it 
will take him a long time to recover the good-will of 
his fellow-members.—The Scotch Committee debate 
is to be allowed to stand over until after the intro- 
duction of the Budget. The passing of the resolution 
in favour of Scotch Home Rule at the very time 
when the Committee was under consideration was 
undoubtedly a grave tactical blunder, and it has 
embarrassed Ministers considerably. I should not be 
surprised if the scope of the Committee were not 
limited now to the Scotch Local Government Bill. 
It will certainly not be left to deal with the question 
of Disestablishment.—As usual on the eveof a Budget, 
all manner of rumours are afloat regarding the pro- 
posals that Sir William Harcourt is likely to make. 
Little need to prophesy now, when we are so near 
the full revelation. Yet the particular “tip” I have 
received indicates that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will not adopt a graduated income tax, but 





~ iis 
will adopt a graduated scale of death duties, whig, 
will also be applicable to deeds of gift, so that on 
mode of evading the revenue duties will be cut off, 
April 13. Mr. Gladstone is to return to-day fro 
Brighton. Both he and Mrs. Gladstone are now 
happily, much better than they were; but he is 
suffering from a troublesome complaint from whic, 
he has frequently suffered during the last twey 
years, and which affects both his strength and his 
spirits. There is, of course, no truth in the state. 
ment that he is to be in the House of Commons op 
Monday to listen to the Budget; but he continue 
to take a keen interest in public affairs. For the 
rest, he spends his time in his usual occupations— 
reading and writing. His eye-sight, happily, stij 
permits of both. Every night, too, he indulges jy 
his favourite pastime—a game at backgammon. It 
is characteristic of the man that when playing he 
is just as much absorbed in his game as, in the old 
days, he used to be in the great game of politics, 
Mr. Armitstead, who has been with him during his 
whole time at Brighton, leaves England to-morrow 
for the Continent. The political position improves, 
and the barometer points now to “ set fair.” 








THE PRIVATE 


——2oe——— 


MEMBER. 


HE utility of the “ private member” is one of 

those venerable shams which Parliament cherishes 
perennially in its faithful and solemn way. Every 
session, when the inevitable Government motion is 
made robbing him of his Tuesdays and Fridays, the 
private member raises inevitably a plaint about his 
outraged “ rights ;” he talks of the important Bills 
he had drawn a place for in the lottery—or, rather, 
“ballot”; the House of Commons always uses the 
word ballot when it means a lottery—and of the 
momentous motions for which he had secured a 
day. The House listens, and there is quite a big 
debate over the matter; and the Opposition Press 
comments in feeling terms on the valuable private 
initiative ruthlessly cushioned by the Government 
machine and on the degeneracy of Parliament 
thereby indicated. In glaring contrast with the 
ado which is made on the occasion is the contempt 
for the private member and his rights which, some- 
times veiled, sometimes open and avowed, is in- 
variably displayed by the House itself during this 
debate. Mr. Chamberlain on Monday, in his elegant 
style, declared he did not care a brass button about 
the rights of private members; and it must be con- 
fessed that in this language, rude as it was, he 
reflected the sentiments of every member in the 
House, the private ones and all, save and except 
only those very few individuals who had secured a 
day for their particular little Bill or little motion. 
This is one of the oddities of the House of Com- 
mons. The world outside, and especially the con- 
stituents of the honourable member, are ready to 
sympathise with the victim of a despotic Ministry 
as he stands over the corpse of his slaughtered inno 
cent, which was on the fair road to becoming a great 
and useful reform. Inside Parliament they know 
the private member and his innocent better, and, 
without pity and without respect, they scoff. They 
have a debate, of course, because the Opposition 
always likes an opportunity of attacking the Govert 
ment in a full-dress debate, and the private member 
is as good a stick as any other to beat that dog with. 

The truth is, the Government might make t 
motion, taking Tuesdays and Fridays—or, rather; § 
part of Friday—from the private members, or they 
might even place the arrangement on the standing 
orders at once, without any serious objection from 
the House at large. The present standing arrangy 
ment dates from a period when the House © 
Commons and Governments had a good 
more time to spare than they have now; for 
the present standing arrangement actually gives 
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a 
three nights out of a week of five to private 
members, reserving only two nights for Govern- 
ment business. In old times these two nights 
were plenty for the purpose, and private members 
probably counted themselves out, and went off 
hunting or cock-fighting for the remaining three. 
Nowadays we have changed all that. The business 
of the Government has grown to be more than it 
ean manage, With the aid even of Saturday sittings, 
the suspension of the twelve o’clock rule, and the 
closure. And while private members have increased, 
both in their number and in their eagerness to dis- 


F tinguish themselves, their very number and eagerness 


have rendered their capacity for utilising their op- 
portunities more futile. Even Sir William Harcourt’s 
motion of Monday leaves them more time than they 
wil know what to do with. It leaves them all 
Wednesdays and the evening sitting of Fridays. The 
chances are that that evening sitting will be counted 
out oftener than it is sat out; and as for the Bills that 
secure a debate—and even a second reading—on the 
Wednesday, it is even betting that not one out of 
ten will ever travel the whole way into law. Asa 
matter of fact, most of the Bills which have the 
good fortune to secure a Wednesday are not the 
Bills of private members in the strict sense at 
all. They are Bills promoted by syndicates of 
members, or by parties, like the Irish Party, who are 
interested in particular reforms and who agree that 
whichever man first draws a Wednesday in 
the ballot shall move a particular Bill. In this 
manner the ballot is rigged against the individual 
or private member proper. When even a Bill so 
supported passes its second reading, as Mr. Kil- 
bride’s Land Bill on Wednesday, its troubles may 
be said only to begin. No Wednesday has been 
secured for its committee stage, and night after 
night—after the hour of twelve, and before the 
hour of one, or the moment when the attendants 
shout, “Who goes home?”—the anxious promoter, 
if he be a person of hopeful spirit, may attempt to 
dodge the ambush and to run the gauntlet of the 
“blockers.” It is generally the vainest of forlorn 
hopes. The “ blockers” are a fatally efficient insti- 
tution. These squads of guerillas are organised by 
both parties of the House, even by the Government, 
which, not content with annexing the time of private 
members, must lie in wait to slay even such little 
Bills as they manage in the restricted circumstances 
to get upon the paper. It sounds ironical, but the 
“blockers” are held justified by the House at large as 
a check upon “hasty legislation.” It is they who 
save the country from such Bills as that delectable 
measure for abolishing apple-women which Mr. 
Hozier was able to get discussed on Wednesday last. 
The “blocker” has only to say “I object” after 
twelve o'clock, and the Bill is dead till next day. 
Perched on a back bench, in the midnight hour, like 
a bird of ill-omen, croaking out his “I object” with 
impartial and implacable hostility to every Bill, no 
uatter what and no matter whose, he is indeed a 
curious Parliamentary portent. The private member 
with a Bill smiles a pitiful smile of resignation, in 
which the far-away flicker of a sneaking hope has 
just died out; but the “blocker” is pitiless, and 
Private members without Bills laugh. Great constitu- 
tonal authorities are known to look on the “blocker” 
sa bulwark of the State, and the late Mr. Biggar 
‘ven held blocking to be one of the highest functions 
of the legislator. While blocking is held in such 
esteem, it may seem somewhat odd to the uninitiated 
ear of the “ congestion ” of Parliament. 

The « blocker,” be it noted, is himself a private 
member, not an official person at all. This fact sug- 
gests a strange reflection which other Parliamentary 
— bear out. It is that the most malicious enemy 

© Private member has is another private member. 

© Private member always rejoices at his brother's 
~ and grieves and even groans aloud at his 

., 8's Joy. When Jones’s little motion comes on on 

tiday night, who so delighted if a count-out 
nh manceuvred as Jones’s friends? Who so 





pained if the count has failed, and they have to 
sit out for friendship’s sake while Jones delivers his 
soul of the very utmost statistic in his mountain of 
notes? A night off is dearer even to the private 
member than any amount of distinction earned by 
a colleague. The private member has very ample 
scope for exercising himself in the Estimates, and 
in the Committee stage of Government Bills; and 
the tendency of the House itself, for its own pro- 
tection, seems to be to restrict him more and more 
to those stamping grounds. 








THE FUTURE OF THE BAR. 


AST Saturday’s meeting in Lincoln’s Inn Hall 
was not very conclusive or satisfactory. <A 
representative meeting of English barristers came 
together to discuss a scheme for the organisation 
of their profession. The Attorney-General was in 
the chair, and two ex-Attorney-Generals were among 
the speakers. Several of Her Majesty’s Counsel 
and juniors, in practice or intending to practise, 
gave the meeting the benefit of their advice. But 
the only point brought out with any clearness 
was that the Bar as a profession is in a most 
lamentable state. One has only to glance at 
the cause-list in the Queen’s Bench Division to 
see that the cases awaiting trial in the High Court 
are decreasing term by term. To some small extent 
the decrease is due to the greater speed with which 
arrears have been dealt with since Mr. Finlay’s Act, 
sending new trial cases direct to the Court of Appeal, 
lessened the work of Divisional Courts, and released 
some judges for the trial of causes. But the shorter 
lists are mainly due to the decline of business. It 
has been calculated that during the present sittings 
there is not one case for each of the unfortunate men 
who hold themselves out for practice on the common 
law side. The decline is not a mere freak of the 
present spring. It has now for some years been 
constant and regular. And the business which has 
gone is mainly the best business. Sensational dis- 
putes whose motive or origin is in crime, or fraud, or 
lust, or bad temper, will go on at intervals for ever. 
They are interesting to the readers of newspapers, 
and some of them bring profit to the Bar. But the 
quiet commercial work, which used to be the staple 
of the most lucrative practices, has almost entirely 
deserted the Temple. Even companies, which were 
more constant than individuals, seldom come there 
except on their way to liquidation. The outlook, in 
fact, for the Bar as a profession is so black that one 
cannot but sympathise with Mr. Crump and others, 
who sought by some new organisation to make 
things better. 

But the meetizg probably acted wisely in ap- 
pointing a committee of inquiry before rushing into 
any new scheme. It is clear that some, at least, of 
the evils from which the Bar is suffering are in- 
curable. They are due to the improvement of 
society, of the law, and of legal procedure. A 
generation ago five men made a comfortable income 
out of the criminal work at sessions and assizes for 
every one who does so now. Crime has decreased, 
and (what from the point of view of the Bar is even 
more important) the means of detection have been 
immensely improved. The vast majority of prisoners 
are now caught in a network of the clearest evidence 
before they are put on their trials. The prosecution 
is so simple that counsel need not be employed 
but for a benevolent law which allows them to 
be paid by the nation or the country. The defence 
is so hopeless that no one will waste money upon it. 
Thus the work in which so many of the greatest 
advocates have won their spurs is decreasing and 
must continue to decrease. And society is not merely 
becoming less criminal; it is also becoming more 
hurried. Exact justice will never, under any system, 
be arrived at so readily as those who think themselves 
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wronged imagine. The arbitrator who splits the 
difference for a consideration seems, to busy City 
men, a more satisfactory tribunal than the court 
which goes elaborately into the law and facts. Thus 
a certain decline in contentious commercial business 
is only to be expected as the organisation of com- 
merce becomes more complete and more rapid, though 
there is no reason why the decline should have been 
so great as it has been. 

Another good thing which does the Bar harm is 
the improvement of the law. As the law becomes 
more settled, litigation must decrease. We do not 
refer merely to codifying statutes, though some of 
these, such as the Bills of Exchange Act, have had 
an admirable effect. Statutes, on the whole, have 
not been the most effective means of settling the 
law, and the want of a more systematic provision 
for parliamentary drafting is one of the few straws 
at which barristers may still catch. But the increase 
of case-law has left comparatively few points 
without authority, and merchants not unnaturally 
declined the invitation which Lord Coleridge gave at 
the beginning of the Guildhall sittings to come in 
to settle those questions of commercial law which 
Lord Mansfield had left undecided. The reform 
of legal procedure has also decreased the profits of 
the Bar. There can be no doubt that in the old 
days more was made out of an action, especially in 
Chancery, than can be made to-day. About two 
thousand actions commenced in the High Court are 
remitted every year to County Courts, and only in 
a small proportion of these are counsel employed. 
Whether, if reform had not come, all business might 
not have fled is another question; but all the ten- 
dencies which we have referred to, each of them 
excellent from the standpoint of the public good, 
have injured the present generation of barristers. 
No new form of professional organisation can arrest 
them. 

But that some further organisation is desirable 
we do not for a moment deny. Mr. Crump suggested 
an association which was to combine the advantages 
of the Scotch faculty of Advocates with those of the 
American Law Associations. The objections to such 
a revolutionary change are very numerous, but 
perhaps the most conclusive is that the new body 
would necessarily be weak. It would leave all the 
minor authorities, the Inns of Court and the Circuits, 
with their present power undiminished, and still 
retaining the prestige due to historic traditions. 
Sir Henry James, on the other hand, seemed to 
think that the Bar Committee, a body which has 
hitherto done little or nothing except draw up 
an incomplete set of rules on the subject of 
retainers, was amply sufficient. We incline to 
think that Sir Edward Clarke, in his suggestive and 
sympathetic speech, came nearest to the truth. The 
new authority, to be effective, must include the 
existing authorities. The Inns of Court, the Colleges 
of the law, exercising some discipline over their own 
members, are well enough. But there is need of a 
legal University, with its hebdomadal council, con- 
taining representatives of benchers and other barris- 
ters, and receiving grants from the College funds. 
For the purposes of legal education the Inns have 
already combined, but that is only one of the matters 
for which combination is necessary. We hope to see 
some such federation of the existing bodies before 
many years are past. 

The body so constituted would be strong enough 
to attempt radical reforms. As to the direction in 
which those reforms must tend, we find ourselves 
again in agreement with Sir Edward Clarke. He is, 
as a reformer of his profession, a little too hasty in 
his Radicalism for staid folks such as we are. The 
time has hardly come for a complete amalgamation 
of the professions of barrister and solicitor. But, 
if we are still to have in this country a body of 
trained advocates, the bonds which now tie the 
younger barrister must be relaxed. He cannot learn 
his business except by practice, and practice is be- 
coming more and more difficult to get. The vastly 








TT, 
greater part of the advocacy work of England ;, 
done by solicitors. Much of it would more naturally 
and properly be done by barristers but for the stric 
rules which prevent barristers taking it on any 
terms which would not be prohibitive to the client, 
We see no reason why in courts where barristey; 
and solicitors alike have audience the barriste 
should not be allowed if he chooses to take instrye. 
tions directly from the lay client. The employmen; 
of two skilled lawyers is seldom necessary in 
County Court, and if the main difficulty of a case js 
not the collection of evidence, but its conduct jp 
court, there is no good ground for debarring the 
client from using his judgment as to which of the 
two kinds of lawyer—barrister or solicitor—he 
would prefer. Of course, as a part of, or indeed 
asa prelude to, such a change, the barrister must be 
ready to drep the absurd notion that he, unlike al} 
other workmen, is to be paid for work whether he 
does it well or negligently, or even if he leaves it 
undone. There is no single reform which would do 
so much for younger barristers as a short Act giving 
the barrister a right to sue for fees and the client a 
right to sue for negligence. 

In the meantime the barristers who have done such 
service by their agitation for a Bar Association would 
be wise if they used the usual means of publicity to 
call the attention of the commercial world more 
directly to the great improvements in legal procedure 
which have already been made by the Rule Conm- 
mittee. Litigants can go to trial without pleadings, 
and, with the same readiness on both sides to havea 
speedy decision which is necessary for a submission 
to arbitration, can obtain the decision of a judge, 
with or without a jury, within two months of the 
service of the writ. If a difference of opinion arises 
between two traders as to the interpretation of any 
written contract, they can obtain the opinion of 
a judge of the High Court on originating sun- 
mons within a fortnight, and at a total ex- 
penditure, including counsel and solicitors on both 
sides, which ought not to exceed ten guineas. It 
is true the decision would be subject to appeal, 
but where the amount of money at stake is large 
the disputants might not consider it a disad- 
vantage to be able to get the opinion of a Divisional 
Court, and of the Court of Appeal as well, within 
three months, and at reasonable cost. Where the 
parties desire a rapid decision, they can agree before- 
hand to take the judgment in Chambers as final. We 
cannot believe that when these and other recent Im- 
provements in the Rules of the Supreme Court 
become more generally known, commercial litigants 
will still so rigidly keep away. The junior Bar to 
day are suffering in the main for the sins of their fore- 
fathers, and a little time is necessary before City 
men recognise that the new generation is trying t 
mend the family reputation. 








THE TEACHERS’ PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 





HE short manifesto which the London School 
Board Teachers’ Association issued after it 
meeting on Saturday, against the now notorious 
circular, is wise, cogent, and moderate. It sum 
marises in brief form the leading objections to the 
clerical policy, which are, we need hardly say agalD, 
that it is as illiberal as it is unwise and unjust, all 
that, so far as the teachers are concerned, it inevit- 
ably revives the hateful system of religious tests. 
For, “of course,” as Mr. Coxhead kindly | - 
mitted on Thursday, “the circular is a test: 
argument could kill it, the Diggle-and-Dog™ 
scheme would be dead, and the teachers’ manifer 
might be its epitaph. But we have to deal int 
case with a curious mixture of fanaticism and ¢T 
the first impervious to argument and the ~ 
careless of it. As matters stand, the position of 
teachers is one of extreme delicacy, in whi 
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will need the greatest skill and care, if they are not 
to be cornered by the cleverer members of the 
clerical party. Progressives outside the Board can 
do nothing better than agitate upon the broad 
principles involved until the elections; but the 
teachers must have a plan of campaign to meet an 
immediate emergency. What, then, is it to be? 

In the first place, we observe one very important 
fact. Up to the time of writing the circular had not 
been sent out. That is to say, in spite of all the driving 
of the Board, the closuring of the debates and other 
strong measures used to get this thing through, three 
weeks have been allowed to elapse in which it has 
remained suspended. Now the circular, let it be 
remembered, was no mere declaration of policy 
intended for the guidance of the Board or its 
committees. It was a letter of instruction addressed 
to the teachers individually, beginning, if we 
remember rightly, with “ Dear Sir, or Dear Madam,” 
and intended for immediate application to the 
schools. Why, then, has there been this delay in 
carrying out an administrative order of the Board ? 
The answer, we think, is not difficult, and is simply 
that for tactical reasons the clerical party do 
not intend to drive hard until after the coming 
election. We have always predicted that, having got 
their circular, the Diggleites would endeavour to 
have a quiet time for the ensuing eight months. 
The circular would remain in existence, but in 
abeyance; the public would be told that the evil 
things predicted of it were purely mythical; and 
then, if by any chance a Diggleite majority were 
again returned, it would be revived, and, as the 
popular expression goes, “run for all it is worth.” 
We are more than ever confirmed in this belief by 
the proceedings at Thursday’s meeting, when the 
clerical party showed their anxiety to stave off the 
remonstrance of the teachers, and to keep the 
circular as a private instrument for use at their dis- 
cretion, instead of adding it to the public rules of 
the Board. Now, this course might easily be 
the most embarrassing of all to the teachers, 
who would be left with nothing positive to 
complain of, but with a threat hanging perpet- 
ually over their heads. The first thing, then, for 
their Association to do is, if possible, to bring 
the Diggleites into the open before next November, 
for their chance of a quiet life during the next three 
years is to force the issue during the next six 
months. It is of little use now to deprecate the 
issue of the circular—the time has gone by for that. 
The teachers’ policy is, instead, to demand that the 
circular shall either be rescinded or brought into full 
play at once, and, above all, to see that it is not 
pigeon-holed for the moment, only to be brought out 
again when the clerical party feels itself secure. 

itis not for us to say by what means precisely 
this object should be pursued. But clearly, to start 
with, the teachers are entitled to know at once 
whether the circular is to be issued or not, and, if 
there is still any doubt upon that point, the Pro- 
gressive members of the Board should require to 
know how it stands. Then, if the circular is issued 
{as We assume it must be), the Association should be 
Prepared to support six or seven test cases which 
Would compel the clerical party to show how they 
Mean to interpret their own instructions. Until 
these are dealt with, the Association would, we think, 
° wisely to postpone any decision in favour of a 
seneral strikeagainst the circular. The teachers would, 
of course, be entitled, if they chose, to say that they 
could not teach the doctrines mentioned in this 
ocument, and to demand that “means should be 
taken " to relieve them of the duty. But such a 
step, in order to be effective, would have to be 
‘imultaneous and unanimous, and it would be foolish 
© underrate the difficulties of bringing the thou- 
— of Board teachers into line upon this subject, 
r of organising them in the manner requisite to 
pe this move successful. The wiser plan, then, 
by the present, seems to us to be that of proceeding 
¥ test cases, while leaving the bulk of the teachers 





to proceed in the matter of religious instruction 
exactly as hitherto, without reference to the circular. 
This they can do without any breach of discipline, 
since the circular expressly reserves the initiative in 
any further steps to the Board itself. 

If further measures are necessary, the question of 
a strike is one that, in any case, will have to be very 
carefully considered. The word “strike” is, of 
course, not exactly applicable to the present case, for, 
in declining to fall in with the circular, the teachers 
would be merely choosing a course which the Board 
itself leaves open to them. But the point to consider 
is whether, except in the last resort, this would be a 
wise course to take. By the last resort we mean the 
case of a conscientious man who was actually coerced 
into teaching doctrines which he did not hold, and 
that case, of course, would admit of no alternative. 
But, short of that, the point to consider is whether a 
strike would be advisable as a demonstration against 
the present clerical policy? We think we know 
exactly how the clerical party would meet it. “Well 
and good,” they would reply ; “if you cannot teach 
these doctrines, we will not force you; but we 
must fill your places with other approved teachers.” 
Some of them would add mentally that this 
was just the opportunity they desired. A week 
later we should find an army of rectors and curates 
installed for the Scripture hour in the Board Schools 
of London. The teachers, we know, are of opinion 
that the clergy could never keep it going, and some 
of them reflect with pardonable glee on the anarchy 
which would prevail in their class-rooms after an 
hour of clerical instruction. We do not doubt that 
the result would be as they suppose in a large 
number of cases; but the Church, it must be remem- 
bered, has a large number of volunteers within call, 
and it would certainly spare no effort to improve 
so promising an occasion. The teachers, then, 
must be careful not to play into the hands of 
the sectarians, and, all things considered, we would 
rather for the present see them stand together 
against any policy which would either coerce them 
or supersede them. Freed from sectarian inter- 
ference, religious instruction is one of the most 
fruitful and important of the teacher's duties, and 
it is a battle worth fighting to retain it against in- 
truders and against clerical dictation. If the London 
teachers stand firm to this position (leaving the 
Board to oust them, if it dare), and take good care 
that the electors know the rights and wrongs of the 
case, we do not think they will need to do much 
more after the next election. 








LORD BOWEN. 





HE death of Lord Bowen has cast a gloom over 
the whole legal profession which no mere words 
can sufficiently describe. No greater intellect, no 
keener wit, no kinder heart has been known at the 
Bar or on the Bench within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation. Dying in what, for a judge, must 
be called before his prime; when, in the ordinary 
course of legal life, ten years of judicial work 
remained before him, and dying under terrible suffer- 
ing, heroically borne, there is something in his death 
which has touched the hearts of men not over-prone 
to sentiment. From the youngest barrister to the 
oldest judge, every man feels afflicted by a keen 
personal loss. 

But it is rather on the loss to the nation than on 
the loss to his friends that we would dwell. Few 
people realise how large is the public service per- 
formed by a really great judge. Some have even 
gone so far as to deplore the loss of Charles Bowen 
to the academic world of Oxford or the political 
world at Westminster. There was a stage in his 
career at the Bar, as there has been in the career of 
almost every great lawyer, especially when his 
qualities were those of a lawyer rather than of 
an advocate, when it would probably not have 
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required much persuasion to draw him off to 
literature or to politics. He dabbled in both. He 
wrote for the Spectator and the Saturday Review. 
He was a member of the Commission on the Truck 
Act, to which Mr. Justice Wright (then Mr. R. S. 
Wright) was secretary. A little less encouragement 
at the Bar, or the opening of some inviting oppor- 
tunity in either of the other careers, might have 
drawn him away. He would certainly have been a 
brilliant writer, perhaps among the masters of English 
prose. There has not been since Burke an intellect 
better fitted than his to give, at once with subtle 
fineness and large sweep of mind, a philosophic 
explanation of the problems of the time. Or he 
might have been a great statesman, though of that 
one cannot feel so certain. The very beauty and 
truth of his spirit would have stood in the way of 
his political advancement, at least until he had 
overpast the lower stages. But whatever he might 
have been, he was better as he was. During the 
years when he sat in the Court of Appeal he gave 
an abiding quality to that tribunal which it is no 
disrespect even to Lord Esher to say no one else 
could have given. Beautiful English is not wasted 
or buried in the Law Reports. A great intellect can 
have no better occupation than the solution of the 
more difficult of the problems which come before the 
courts. 

Some, indeed, have doubted whether Lord Bowen 
was self-confident enough to be as good a judge as 
he was a lawyer or a man. His interest in any 
subtle point made him turn aside occasionally from 
the strict lines of relevancy, with a sort of apology 
to himself for the breach. “I don’t know that it 
matters, Mr. So-and-so, but still I should like to 
have your opinion.” There were occasions when he 
even seemed to allow his own opinion to be over- 
borne by the rougher and plainer common-sense of 
the other members of the Court. He was not quite 
a good enough advocate on the Bench. But these 
occasions were much fewer than they seemed to 
be. Other judges also wander, but the points they 
put, if not strictly relevant, are not so troublesome 
as to leave much impression on the mind. Other 
judges change their opinions during the course of 
the argument, but one is not so surprised at their 
having been wrong. Some of Lord Bowen’s most 
famous judgments—such as those in Allen v. 
Quartermaine, and in the Mogul Steamship Com- 
pany v. McGregor, Gow & Co.—were delivered in 
opposition to the high authority of Lord Esher, 
and were confirmed by the House of Lords. No 
man at bottom was more strongly under the in- 
fluence of the common law, with what he called 
“its arsenal of sound, common-sense principles.” 
It was part of his greatness that he knew 
the limits of his strength and his position. “It 
is not,” he said, “the province of judges to 
mould and stretch the law of conspiracy in 
order to keep pace with the calculations of 
political economy.” He could not “adopt a stan- 
dard of judicial ‘reasonableness,’ or of ‘normal’ 
prices, or ‘ fair freights,’ to which commercial adven- 
turers, otherwise innocent, were bound to conform.” 
“To attempt to limit English competition in this 
way would probably be as hopeless an endeavour 
as the experiment of King Canute.” A mind subtle 
enough to be wasted on metaphysics was happily 
rescued by the power of the common law for the 
service of mankind. 








MOTIVE IDEAS IN 
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POLITICS. 


N States where the common reason or collective 
will is the basis of power, the idea is the strongest 
because the most persistent and pervasive force in 
politics. The concrete is, in the long run, less potent 
than the abstract, for the concrete is full of the 
anomalies that create dissatisfaction ; 


but the 











abstract is the home of the ideals that govern ming 
by defining its motives and shaping its ends, pj, 
have ideas is simply to have formed an ideal t 
which the actual ought to be made to correspond. 
but to conceive the actual as so excellent as to be in. 
capable of improvement, or as so perfect that any 
attempt to change would be to mar it, is to cease to 
think, and is to cultivate the smug content of the 
comfortable, who imagines the world to be so 
that it could not be made better, its comforts being 
necessary parts of the order ordained by the Creator. 
The ultimate distinction in politics is between those 
who believe in the ideal and those who believe in the 
actual. The former are ever seeking to translate the 
actual into more perfect forms, making it represent 
a more equitable and normal state; but the latte 
are ever maintaining the actual to be the ideal, the 
present being by its very inequalities the best of ql] 
possible worlds. The latter may suffice for a state 
where force is sovereign ; the former is necessary to 
a state where mind is power. 

The Liberal is essentially the party of ideas, the 
Tory as essentially the party of comfort and class, 
This was probably what John Stuart Mill meant 
when he described the Tory as the stupid party, 
Put too bluntly, the saying was manifestly incorrect; 
for no party has been more cleverly led or has more 
cleverly followed, its faithfulness being the more 
wonderful that its suspicion and reluctance have 
been so deep. There has been something heroic in 
the way it has trod the path of renunciation, ceasing 
to perform though never forgetting the things it 
once professed. But even here lay the truth in 
Mill’s charge. There is nothing so dangerous as 
change in the hands of a party which fears the ideal 
and loves the actual. The party which changes 
because it must, is more revolutionary—because more 
blind—than the party which seeks change because 
of an ideal it sees before it. In the latter case 
change is a means to the ideal, the increased reign 
of justice and equity; in the former it is a means 
to an actual, the retention of power by the class 
which has hitherto possessed it. In order to this 
the aristocrat appeals to the democrat in his own 
tongue, masquerading as a demagogue that he may 
remain an oligarch. But from a political point of 
view this is mere stupidity. The only changes that 
are really justifiable and conservative are those 
intended to create a happier and more ideal State. 
And this was the power of the older Liberalism; it 
was essentially a reasonable and reasoning party, 
possessed of intellectual and moral convictions, 
seeking to save the State from revolution by effect- 
ing timely changes, yet conceiving each change as 
but a step towards another, and all as means to an 
end, the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

In the controversy certain great ideas emerged 
which were regulative alike of the methods pursued 
and the ends sought. There was justice, not in its 
legal sense as retributive or commercial, but in its 
abstract, as guardian of rights and administrator of 
laws contained in Nature. There was progress, 
the idea of the indefnite perfectibility of mar, 
individual and collective, an end that could be 
attained only by making the inward state and the 
outward conditions correspond, in both the best 
possible being realised. There was liberty, the 
idea that man and Society should be free not from 
obligation, but from the restraints that hinde 
its fulfilment, that each should possess the most 
rudimentary of all rights, the right not to act as he 
pleased, but to do as he ought. There was the idea 
of equality, which was never, save by the enemy; 
understood to mean equality of faculty or — 
quality of mind or nature, but equality before la 
and in respect of opportunity : the idea that no ma? 
entered this life damned or saved, but that, while # 
came with equal nakedness, each ought to _— 
fair and equal chance of getting decently clothed. 
These were some of the ideas that made ~~ 
governed the older Liberalism, and that gave : 
its coherence and purpose and power. In som 
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getions, as with Grote and the Mills, their basis was 
hilosophical ; in other sections, as with the Non- 
nformists, the basis was religious: in still others, 
as with Macaulay and the Whigs, it was historical or 
hereditary ; but in all the sections these were the 
reigning ideas, which created the unity, defined the 
policy; fired the enthusiasm, and shaped the ends of 
the party. They were its watchwords in every 
battle, and in their name it won. 

Now, there is a curious tendency to represent or 
conceive the New Liberalism as very different from 
theold. So in some respects it is; its questions belong 
toa later or higher stage of political evolution, one 
due to the coming of new classes into power and to 
the growing complexities of our industrial develop- 
ment. But the new and the old Liberalism ought 
to be alike in this—in being the party of ideas, of 
reasonable beliefs and principles, not of expediencies 
and opportunisms. The one thing the Liberal party 
can never be and yet remain Liberal, is false to the 
ideas of justice and freedom, progress and equality. 
The last thing a Liberal can be is a demagogue, or 
aman who leads the people by following them, will- 
ing whatever they wish, and saying “Amen” to 
their every demand. Robert Lowe told us to educate 
our masters; we have done it, and they have be- 
come—though Lowe was too keen a debater to be 
prescient enough to foresee it—more masterly ; that 
is, they better know their own minds and how to 
get them done. But in this lies the hope and oppor- 
tunity of Liberalism. Educated men are men who 
can reason and be reasoned with; justice they can 
understand and appreciate; liberty they can love 
and enjoy, claim and concede; progress they can 
experience and create; equality they can recognise 
and enforce. The classes Liberalism can do nothing 
with are those impervious to ideas; the prejudice 
that will not hear reason, the privilege that will not 
be challenged, the interest that conceives its being 
guaranteed by a right divine, the culture that 
refuses to feel the touch of humanity, and the 
dass that holds its position as the manifest law 
of God. These the Liberal will ever address in 
vain, for the speech he uses they will not under- 
stand; and he can argue them into no conclusion, 
for he can find no premise with which they would 
agree. His power must always be in his idealism; 
if he loses it, he will cease to be. The argument to 
appetite may be more naked and irresistible when 
addressed to the mass than to a class, but it is no 
nobler or more valid. The aim of the Liberal is to 
secure the reign of freedom and justice in society, 
and of progress and equality in industry; and his 
hope of reaching his end is by the increased power 
of those ideas that beget the ideals which he wishes 
to translate into realities. 








FROM THE PRESS GALLERY. 


OURNALISM has achieved a startling triumph 
at Buda-Pesth. The officials of the Diet 
attempted to impose restrictions on the newspaper 
man, to order his coming and going on particular 
staircases, and to limit his access to places where 
the deputies most do congregate for that candid 
interchange of ideas which is precluded by debate. 
At Westminster such regulations do not provoke an 
outburst of wrath against an arrogant bureaucracy ; 
but on the, Danube the blood of the journalist is 
lot so tepid as it is on the banks of the Thames. 
he Kossuths of the Hungarian Press declared that, 
rather than submit to such tyranny, they would leave 
© proceedings of the Diet severely alone. The 
eputies, accustomed to see their eloquence reported, 
and their lightest gossip wafted through Hungary on 
the Wings of the paragraph, were aghast to find 
‘mselves exiled from their favourite prints. Even 

© enemy observed a stony indifference to their 
"ost provocative rhetoric. This was not to be 





endured; no Parliamentarian—in Hungary, at least 
—can exist without publicity; so at last the 
bureaucracy gave in, and the journalists returned to 
the gallery and the lobby, flushed with the conquest 
of the oligarchs who wanted to huddle them away 
on a back stair, and denied the right of free- 
born Magyars to mingle with the deputies when 
and where they pleased. The completeness of the 
victory is scarcely more remarkable than the 
organisation which made it possible. The most 
romantic journalist in this country can scarcely 
imagine the London morning papers withdrawing 
their reporters with one accord from the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons, and steadily boy- 
cotting that assembly, because the rules enforced 
by the Speaker and the Sergeant-at-Arms do not 
recognise the Fourth Estate as co-ordinate with the 
other three. There was a time when the regulations 
were not so strict, and when the scribe who had 
a mind to wend his cloistered way from the extreme 
corner of Palace Yard to the winding staircase which 
leads to the side-door of the members’ Lobby was not 
informed by a courteous gentleman in blue that, as his 
name did not adorn the Speaker’s list, he had no right 
of ingress. But in those days the newspaper man had 
no passionate yearning to buttonhole the legislator. 
He did not stand for hours on an inexorable pave- 
ment, gazing with a wolfish eye at members whose 
tissue seemed to offer the most likely paragraphs. 
He did not find the lobby a cave of Aolus, from 
which issued all the winds of scandal. The lobbyist, 
as we now know him, alert, indefatigable, with an 
abnormal scent for crisis and cabal, was not then 
extant. And the legislator, full of news, chiefly 
about himself and his world-shaking projects—that 
little Bill for increasing the water supply of Slocum 
Podgers, despite the brutal selfishness of Hockley-in- 
the-Hole—with his knowing “ tips’ about the dissen- 
sions in the Cabinet—haven’t you heard that at their 
last meeting the Foreign Secretary pelted the Post- 
master-General with a quire of blotting-paper ?— 
and above all, with his camaraderie and his joke 
which sets the pavement in a roar, that irresistible 
joke, like the tale of “Grouse in the gunroom”— 
this type of legislator had not been evolved five-and- 
twenty years ago. 

It is conceivable that the withdrawal of reporters 
from the House of Commons would check certain 
excrescences in our Parliamentary system. The 
member who worries Ministers with futile questions, 
who prolongs debate in order that his constituents 
may learn from the newspapers of his party that his 
remarks excited “laughter and cheers”—whose self- 
consciousness, in short, is stimulated, like the actor's, 
by constant publicity—would suffer at least a partial 
eclipse. Resistance to reform of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure is largely due to the dread that reform may 
limit opportunities of personal display. The dis- 
appearance of budding rhetoricians from the news- 
papers would be a most signal corrective of the 
ambition which uses public affairs as stepping-stones 
to notoriety. Despite its traditional indifference to 
the Press, despite its theory that printers and 
publishers who have connived at a breach of its 
privileges are little better than criminals in the 
dock, the House of Commons would not be happy if 
the journals ceased to chronicle its humours. 
The stateliest dignity cannot afford to be neglected. 
How much even of the Speaker's influence is an 
extra-Parliamentary growth inspired by the con- 
stant tribute of the Press to his remarkable qualities ? 
The new member, who stands at the Bar waiting for 
the sublime moment when he will take his seat, gazes 
at the august majesty in the Chair with his mind full 
of the accumulated impressions gathered from many 
a graphic article. Take away that authority over 
the popular imagination which Parliament owes to 
the Press, and while you might cure or mitigate some 
abuses which spring from personal advertisement, you 
would beget a dangerous apathy to representative 
institutions. In the days when Parliament was the 
mouthpiece of a class, and when the people had 
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nothing to do with the laws—as a bishop felicitously 
put it—except to obey them, and when the demo- 
cracy had no penny papers, it was possible for the 
House of Commons to be heedless of the reports in 
which its members were made to talk Johnsonese, 
and the Whig dogs did not have the best of it. 
There are observers now who hold that the popular 
interest in the Parliamentary debates is declining, 
and that by-and-bye the Press Gallery will be de- 
serted simply because nobody will find it worth 
while to go there. That is a contingency which 
sometimes crosses the distempered fancy of a 
journalist, who, from the slumber of sheer ex- 
haustion, awakes to find a portentous bore still 
buzzing below. 

Pessimism is undoubtedly the dominant senti- 
ment in the comfortless pen from which the scribe 
contemplates the vagaries of Her Majesty’s faithful 
Commons. Even the most diligent reader of the 
Parliamentary intelligence cannot guess the inex- 
pressible tedium which is the common lot of the 
Gallery slaves. The casual visitor does not guess it, 
for he may light upon an evening of drama, of 
passionate scenes and stormy triumph. But these 
are rare interludes in the life of the professional 
observer who has to watch the puppets fretting 
their interminable hour of wrangle, repetition, and 
irrelevance, and who has certain voices always 
humming a maddening round in his ear. There are 
personalities which seem to be specially manufac- 
tured for the least attractive phases of Parliamentary 
life. There is the young man who would be an 
oracle on the intricacies of departmental administra- 
tion, and who, with a cloud of duty lowering heavily 
on his brow, discourses in a series of spasms, uttering 
every third or fourth. word as if with a Spartan 
heroism he were tearing it from his vitals. There is 
another young man whose part is always to speak 
against time, and whose vocabulary revolves round 
the subject like the weary donkey drawing a vacant 
bucket out of an empty well. There is the madden- 
ing self-complacency which cannot allow a debate to 
reach its natural close, but must repeat the identical 
arguments and phrases which have done duty for 
hours or years; and there is the right honourable 
vacuity which pounds the table and brings a blush 
to the face of the clock. When the journalist 
bethinks him of these things, he groans in spirit, 
and though his livelihood may depend on his vigils 
in the valley of the shadow of Supply, he yearns to 
inscribe over the door of the House the words of 
Shylock, “I will have no more speaking; I will have 
my bond.” 
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“Mrs, LESSINGHAM.” 


(«)* the many whimsical and perverse objections 

that have been raised against Mrs. Lessingham, 
the new play at the Garrick, and the first essay by a 
clever novelist—‘“ George Fleming”—in the art of 
drama, none seems to me quite so whimsical and per- 
verse as the objection that it is tiresome because it 
deals with the relation between the sexes. Why, 
the subject of those relations is the most important, 
the most fruitful, the most permanent of dramatic 
themes! What is the drama for, I should like to 
know, if this one subject that comes home to all our 
hearts, that is with us every day, that makes up the 
very fibre, the central nerve-ganglion of our exist- 
ence, is to be excluded? To sustain the objection 
would be to wipe out the whole theatre of the younger 
Dumas, three parts of Ibsen’s, a good half of Augier’s, 
and the most considerable fraction of Mr. Pinero’s— 
that is, to sweep away the best part of the modern 
drama. Depend upon it, this vital and fascinating 
theme—now that woman’s view of art and life is 
assuming greater prominence every day—is destined 
virtually to hold the dramatic field. The serious 
drama of the future will be made up of little else. 





Is it contended that the stage shall address itselg ;, 
a society of mere Turks or mere monks? [f go 
stage had better lose no time in transplanting itself 
to some other meridian than that of Greenwich, }, 
Western Europe, at any rate, so long as the loye of 
man and woman overflows the narrow banks soci] 
law and custom have tried to make for it, all normal} 
constituted people will continue to find this theme of 
immense interest. And, for my part, I am immensely 
interested in Mrs. Lessingham. It will be as wel 
perhaps if, stripping the play of all externals, I redug 
the story to its lowest terms; it will then be possible 
to consider the main objections, which have beg, 
brought against it, in detail. 

A once had a mistress, an unhappily marriaj 
woman, B. He has left her, has not seen her for fiy. 
years, has practically forgotten her existence, anj 
now is on the eve of marriage with an impulsive, 
high-minded girl, C. But B, set free by the death of 
her husband, returns to throw herself into A’s arms, 
and to give him the chance of doing what he woul 
have done five years ago, if B’s husband would hay 
consented to a divorce. C discovers B, learns her 
story, and resolves that A’s duty is to make repara. 
tion by marrying B out of hand. So said, so done, 
But, after a year of marriage, A is still unable to 
stifle his passion for C, and, in confessing the fact to 
her, is overheard by B, who commits suicide. 

Now for the objections. Let us begin at the 
beginning, with the re-entry of B into A’s life, on 
the rise of the curtain. It is said that this is grossly 
improbable. The pair have held no communication 
for five years. What, it is asked, has the lady been 
doing all that time? and how has she persuaded 
herself that it is only necessary for her to announce 
her husband’s death in order to be at once taken 
back by her lover and “ made an honest woman of?” 
The answer is, that she is a woman, and thinks, ia her 
ignorance, that men, like women, can be faithful in 
prolonged absence. She is wrong, poor creature; 
but unfortunately her error is by no means an 
improbable one. Thousands of women have made 
the same error—and have suffered heavily for it. 
The truth, of course, is, as the playwright himself 
puts it, that “ women deceive and remember; men 
deceive and forget.” But B does not know this. 
She assumes that A’s love will be of the same per- 
sistency as her own. It is, as I say, an incorrect 
assumption ; but an improbable assumption it is not. 

Then it is urged that C’s decision to insist on 
A repairing the wrong he has done to B by mar- 
riage, when that marriage is bound to be a loveless 
one, is “absurd and foolish.” Very true. But that 
is the playwright’s case. The play was written to 
prove that. Further, it is declared that “women 
don’t do these things.” Here we must distinguish. 
It all depends on the woman. Some women might. 
C certainly might. She is represented as unworldly, 
impulsive, quixotic, deeply conscious of the wrong 
done to B, stung to the quick by the thought that it 
is her idol A who has been capable of doing this 
wrong. Naturally, she desires to right the wrong, 
and to right A’s character in her eyes, by the shortest 
method. And, after all, she cannot be sure, none cal 
be sure, that it is a hopelessly wrong method. — A has 
loved B once, he may grow to love her again. In 
any case, it would be impossible for a woman like C, 
the soul of honour and maidenly virtue, to marry A, 
with the consciousness of the deserted B in te 
background. And yet some critics appear to til 
she ought to have committed this act of — 
cynicism with a light heart. Not committing it, 5 
had no alternative but to insist on the marriage © 
A and B. For the simple reason that, otherwis 
there could have been no play. ‘ 

But it is said, whether C insisted on the marriage 
or not, it is ridiculous to suppose that, in actual life, 
either A or B would have acquiesced in the rend 
ment. For the life of me, I cannot see why 2 
Reasons given why A could not agree to age ho 
(1) Because he is a “barrister and a man of to 
world.” But to be a barrister is not, necessarily, 
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a rascal, and A is not represented as a “man of 
: cad “ heartless libertine ”’). 
But, as I said before, he has 
he may grow to love her again. 
“no claim” on him. No claim on 

‘1! He took her from her home, he lived with 
jer for years, and, one fine morning, left her 
pecause he was tired of the arrangement, because 
he was bored by card-parties and white furniture 
in Algiers, and wanted to get back to his briefs 
in the Temple. She has never forgotten him, she 
has been living in fidelity to their love until circum- 
stances set her free to resume it openly and honestly 
hefore the world. She has every claim on him. 
pecause he loves another woman. But it is his very 
love for that other woman, his desire to rehabilitate 
his character in her eyes, to show that he can per- 
form an act of heroic self-sacrifice as well as she, 
that persuade him to the marriage. On the other 
hand, B, it is said, would not agree to marry A 
because a Woman would not so humiliate herself as 
toleta husband be bestowed on her out of pity in 
this way by the woman whom the husband con- 
Here again a fallacy lurks in the 
The point is—what 
B—her past history proves it—is not 
proud. She was willing, in the past, to pay for A’s 
love even so high a price as dishonour; why should 
she not now, in the hope of securing that love and 
ber honour at the same time, be ready to pay the 
smaller price of humiliation ? 

Again, it is urged that A and B on the one hand, 
and C on the other, are very foolish to continue their 
aquaintance after the marriage. 
And the play is partly written to demonstrate their 
folly. Is such folly incredible ? 
once more, we must accept it, willy nilly, for without 
it the play would come to an end. The merely 
technical objection that A’s continued passion for C 
ought not to be revealed to B in a conventional 
“eavesdropping scene”’ may be allowed; but it is 
not worth much. Without such devices the stage 
could not get along ; and when the device gives us a 
striking situation—as it does here—the objection to it 
isthe very superfluity of pedantry. 
the situation ought to be managed as itis in Musset’s 
play, where the eavesdropper dies from the shock, 
and the other woman cries “ Adieu, Perdican.” 
it isso managed. B dies, and C takes herself off. 
Why, then, argue that it should be B who ought to 
try “Good-bye, Walter Forbes, barrister ” ? 
plan is not Musset’s, but the very reverse. 
meant that B, having deserted her first husband, 
ought to desert her second? No,no! The ending 
of Mrs. Lessingham is the right ending in every way ; 
itis dramatically inevitable, and, moreover, as Miss 
Elizabeth Robins plays the death-scene, histrionically 


(2) Because 


fessedly loves. 
general term “a woman.” 


Undoubtedly. 


Surely not—and, 


It is said that 


Altogether, the objections to the main develop- 
nent of the story seem to me, on examination, to 
tme to nothing. The objections, however, to minor 
polnts of detail, to the insufferably tedious and 
tumsy “comic” interludes, for instance, to occa- 
sional maladroitness of construction, and to a certain 
prolixity in the dialogue, are not to be gainsaid. 
But what else would you expect from a first attempt 
at serious play-writing? Take it all round, Mrs. 

ssingham is a success ; it is an interesting treatment 
ofan interesting theme : I look forward to “ George 
” next dramatic venture with confidence. 
Of the acting I will say no more than that it is 
I have already alluded to 
the beauty and pathos of Miss Robins’s death-scene ; 
it times she is too restless, too anxious to dwell on 
the “neuropathic” side of the character ; but it is a 

aracter as she handles it, and that is the great 
Miss Kate Rorke, too, and Mr. Forbes 
rtson are both excellent; while Mr. Hare's 
portrait of a new variant of “ Charles his friend "— 
upright, taciturn soldier, all 


Worthy of the Garrick. 


self-repression, 





r militaire, and bronzed forehead—is a thing 
sheer delight. 


THE OPERA. 





ARTICULAR interest may well be attached 

to Sir Augustus Harris’s arrangements for the 
approaching opera season, since it is now under- 
stood that after this year Covent Garden Theatre 
will pass into other hands. Not that the present 
manager will for that reason cease to be an operatic 
director. He has Drury Lane to fall back upon, 
where, with Mme. Calvé and Mme. Melba, the two De 
Reszkes, and Lassalle to support him, and in the 
enjoyment of the exclusive right to perform Faust 
and Carmen, the two most successful operas of the 
last quarter of a century, he can easily maintain 
his ground against all possible opposition. Mean- 
while the manager who has done so much to 
raise the character of operatic performances in 
England (which, until he undertook the direction 
of the Royal Italian Opera, had fallen sadly in 
public estimation) promises, for the season now at 
hand, a far larger number of new productions than 
was ever before announced in the programme of 
an impresario. In former days the singers were 
everything; and lovers of dramatic music, as dis- 
tinguished from fashionable habitués, had sometimes 
to wait two or three seasons for a new work. Sir 
Augustus Harris is to present, between the middle 
of May and the end of July, no less than seven new 
works, of which six have never been heard in this 
country ; while the seventh, Berlioz’s Damnation de 
Faust, will be given for the first time in its new 
dramatic form. 

Certainly the most interesting and most important 
of the new productions will be the Falstaff of 
Verdi; the one great dramatic composer who 
remains to us. Separated by more than half a 
century from the Italian masters of the new school 
—the Mascagnis, Puccinis, and Leoncavallos—Verdi 
possesses a mastery over the resources of his art 
which belongs to himself alone. Falstaff—the 
latest, though not, it must be hoped, the last 
of Signor Verdi’s compositions—is to be performed 
by a company of Italians chosen by Signor Ricordi 
of Milan, the publisher and proprietor of the work. 
The cast is a very comprehensive one, and it would 
probably be difficult to find elsewhere than in Italy 
suitable singers for the long list of personages. 
Second only in interest to Verdi’s Falstaff will be 
the Signa of Mr. F. H. Cowen, which, after 
sundry adventures in Italian theatres, may at last 
find a permanent resting-place in the composer’s 
native land. Like all English musicians who from 
time to time essay operatic writing, Mr. Cowen seems 
to have suffered severely at the hands of his 
librettist. The piece has had to be remodelled more 
than once, and its reduction from four acts to three 
is held by some of his most favourable critics to 
have been insufficient. There can be no question, 
meanwhile, as to Mr. Cowen’s music having made 
at Milan (where the work was produced) the most 
favourable impression. 

Signor Puccini, already mentioned as one of the 
prominent members of Italy’s “new school,” will be 
introduced to the English public through his very 
successful opera on the subject of “ Manon Lescaut.” 
The Abbé Prévost’s interesting and lifelike romance, 
never much valued in England, has abundant ad- 
mirers in France, and not a few in Italy. Auber at 
least forty years ago set to music this tale of an 
eighteenth-century dame aux camélias; Massenet 
composed an opera on the basis of the same story 
some half a dozen years ago; and quite recently 
Puccini has taken up the favourite operatic theme 
for the benefit of the Italians. This composer was 
previously known, but only in his native land, by an 
opera derived, as to plot, from the famous ballet of 
Giselle (the fortunate creation of Heine, Théophile 
Gautier, and Adolphe Adam) ; also by the feebly en- 
titled Edgar, in which one is surprised to meet with 
the incidents of Alfred de Musset’s highly dramatic 
play, Entre la Coupe et les Lévres. L’Attaque 
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du Moulin, composed by M. Bruneau—already known 
in England, not too favourably, by his strange work 
Le Réve, in which the orchestra seems throughout to 
be endeavouring to confuse the singers—will be 
played at the Royal Italian Opera in the original 
French ; and M. Bruneau’s second work not being at 
all in the style of his first, there can be no reason to 
suppose that it will fail in this country to obtain the 
same favourable reception accorded to it in Paris 
and Brussels. 

The Sapho of Gounod is not, strictly speaking, a 
new production, even in England ; for this, the first 
of its composer’s operas, was produced here some 
forty years ago, when, by a public which knew not 
Gounod, it was received with but little favour. It 
will be interesting to see the effect of a work which 
cannot but be appreciated by a modern public 
thoroughly familiar with Gounod’s captivating style. 
Finally, a work composed by Massenet expressly for 
the Royal Italian Opera will be produced. It is 
entitled La Navarraise, and the principal part will 
be undertaken by that passionate dramatic singer, 
Mme. Calvé. 








THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


—o>0—_—— 


HE present exhibition does not introduce any 
new talent, nor can it be said to mark any 
very noticeable development in the talents of the 
usual exhibitors; but many interesting pictures and 
sketches are to be found on the walls, and the 
visitor is not bored for one instant. He is in turn 
interested and charmed—now by a blot of colour, 
now by a happily observed line; and even when the 
work is feeblest, the intention, which is artistic, 
raises questions that beguile the way. 

1, “Study of a Young Lady,” by Mr. W. N. P. 
Nicholson, is quite a nice drawing. She wears a 
red striped dress, and seems to be engaged in 
tying her sash. It is spontaneous in feeling, and 
suggestive of pretty colour and gracile line. 4, 
“Fishing Boats, Venice,” by Mr. H. B. Brabazon, 
is quite a little achievement. There is no denying 
the life and charm contained in this drawing. Say, 
if you will, that it consists merely of a tint of blue 
and orange, that lineal explanation of the scene is the 
very scantiest, that it is insufficient to enable you to 
realise the position of the boats or the quay. Make 
all these objections—I shall not contradict you; but 
when you have launched your last critical shaft, the 
fact remains that the thing lives, and is beautiful. And 
I like nearly as well, 14, “ Lago Maggiore: Novem- 
ber,” a beautiful water-colour in blue and white, 
transparent as rose blooms, and, in a way, as evan- 
escent. You look, and it is there; you draw one step 
forward, you look again, and it is gone. 6, “ Portrait 
of Miss A. Pearsall Smith,” by Mr. Will Rothenstein. 
This picture is not lacking in merit, but it seems to 
me to fail where it should have been the business of 
the painter to succeed. Miss Smith, attired in a cad- 
mium-yellow gown, stands in a conventional, rather 
sloppily painted landscape (the intention of the land- 
scape is good), holding her skirt from the ground. 
Nowthe movement, the gesture, of catching up a skirt, 
of holding up a skirt, is particular and distinct. If 
a painter decides to make use of this movement it 
seems to me that he must study the movement, for an 
hour, a day, a week, a month; he must watch and 
sketch until he captures it; his picture depends upon 
it. So I am quite at a loss to understand why Mr. 
Rothenstein was satisfied with an arm stuck from the 
lady’s side stiff as a broom-stick, and from this broom- 
stick arm the skirt hangs like—well, like nothing that 
I can think of—like a piece of yellow-painted board. 
Any Academy student could have rendered the move- 
ment better; so I pause to think if Mr. Rothenstein 
was troubled by some vague desire of a conventional 
movement which would be in harmony with the 
conventional landscape. It seems impossible to 
believe that this was his intention, and yet—and 








el rrr 
yet how are we to reconcile the inability of 
the man to render even approximately a simple 
and decisive movement with the ability of the man 
who painted the lady’s face? (The lady’s face jg the 
best part of the picture.) Mr. Rothenstein’s « Jeune 
Paysanne Assise” is good in a way; the awkward 
head, sloping shoulders, and thick, folded waist are 
well observed and well rendered—again I must add 
in a way, for the drawing is a mere report, related to 
painting only as the “smart” interview is related to 
literature. In the picture 91, “L’Homme qui Sort” 
—are not these French titles a little comic 
he attempts no more with oil colour than the 
tinting of a somewhat theatrically designed figuyy. 
But at least two of these pictures show natu 
talent and future fruition of artistic taste ang 
power. 

47, “St. Ives: Night Trawlers,” by Mr. Moffat 
P. Linder, is the picture that I would choose from 
the walls. It contrasts very favourably with 
Mr. Linder’s other pictures—so favourably that 
I am led to suspect its merit—and I ask myself 
if it is easier to paint night than day; for ip 
the blue nocturne many difficulties are eliminated, 
It is impossible to be violently disagreeable if 
you are lucky with the blue tint; if you chance 
on a beautiful blue the rest, perhaps, follows 
inevitably. I say perhaps, for the difficulties 
of nocturne painting are unknown to me. [| 
only know that the yellow lights in the distance 
harmonise so naturally with the blue sky and sea 
that it would be impossible to get them quite wrong; 
and then the harmony is enhanced by the gold 
frame. But there is something more than a blue 
tint dotted with gold in Mr. Linder’s picture; he 
has kept sufficient of the form of his fishing-boats, 
and I admired the way he has preserved something 
of the colour of the red-brown sails, obliterated 
though it be by the blue veil of night. Mr. Steer, 
whose exhibition at Goupil’s was so successful, sends 
two pictures; one a charming sketch of a blue bay 
with yachts in full sail. 

61, “ Sheep Grazing,” by Mr. William Estall, isa 
pretty sketch. Mr. Furse sends a large portrait of the 
Hon.and Rev. A.T. Lyttelton, also a portrait of a lady, 
also a small landscape. I like best the small Mnd- 
seape. 94, “The Thames near the Powder-Magazine,” 
by Mr. J. Buxton Knight, has merit, but the quality 
of the painting is hard and stony. It looks as if it 
had been painted with glue and brickdust and then 
polished with pumice-stone; but it is not deficient 
in artistic intention. 

I see that I have overlooked Mr. Mark Fisher's 
work, which is unusually good this year. This 
excellent painter is ever faithful to his style; he 
has formed a style, and is content to try to extort 
all he can from it. “Cows in an Orchard” is the 
best picture I have seen by him since he painted 
“The Farmyard.” And even better than his oil 
picture is the pastel 13, “Cows and Sheep.” The 
clouds may be exaggerated and wanting in move 
ment, but the animals on the bleak hill-side are 
pathetic and beautiful in their solitude. The senti- 
ment of the picture is that of Millet—the loneliness 
of the country, the pathos of patient animal life. 


+ ae 








SPRING MADE PERFECT. 





YOMEHOW it has not been granted me to know 
the loveliness of this dear country until to-day, 
when I take my farewell. Day after day went by 
and left the longings February wakened unappe 
by any realisation of the spring. I was like one who 
has been so long an exile that he forgets his mother 
tongue, and in his own home finds himself a stranger 
But now that I must go it seems an impious thing 
to quit the fields and seek the city. Spring is come 
and though my vague desires are all unsatisfied, 
rejoice to-day in a new contentment. 
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 —————— 
The night was one of frequent showers, coming 


ery opportunely to break up a long drought; the 
morning sky was softly grey. Even at noon there 
as 20 brightening; but now the pale blue sky is 

‘ant with sunshine and the long low clouds shine 

ingly. Everywhere the giant gorse is golden 
with close-packed bloom. Looking south, you can 
garcelY tolerate the blaze of it; towards the colder 
orth it seems to be little more than a constituent in 
the colouring of its dull and wind-worn spikes. But, 
in the one Way or the other, you perceive it every- 
ghere: it fills barren crofts, and beautifies the ugly 
waste-heaps of abandoned mines. Look where you 
rill, no hedge can be descried which is not thus 
gloriously crowned. And it is well to let the eyes go 
fr afield, for every dint of the horizon shows a 
glimpse of the blue sea. It must be hot now on the 
wall white beaches, and because I must needs go 
fom their neighbourhood to-morrow I am assured 
that many days like this will come: days when it 
yould suffice for occupation to lie in the sun and 
yatch great waves of palest chrysoprase rise, then 
arl to break, while the white of the foamy summits 
fickers on the clear inner curve, and the blithe 
yind blows a smoke of brine along the advancing 




























e. 

The fields are green at last, save where the late- 
own wheat is hardly risen. Here the rooks are 
broad in shining raiment, and the magpies are 
yond the eager counting of the most superstitious. 
You may see them in companies of six and eight, 
fying wide and high like pigeons, and fighting in 
the air. The larks are singing, and of all the birds 
that haunt the gorse patches the gayest is the 
yllow-hammer. Everywhere the silver of the 
blackthorn (though fallen from its first plenitude) 
seompanies the gold of the gorse. Most beautiful 
of all, though leafless yet, are graceful “ palm” 
rubs which stand in the waste places. They are 
goriously arrayed in catkins, which appear as centres 
of misty radiance as you catch them against the sun. 
The same radiance is taken by the bunchy green 
laves of the hawthorns. The daffodils are already 
ilmost over; but, indeed, the daffodil is at all times 
rather the herald of the spring than a proper member 
ofher gay companionship. And at least there is no 
place left bare by the dog-violets, no hedge or 
coppice where you cannot gather primroses by 
landfuls). Damned in London, one will dream de- 
liciously of the coolness of their petals held against 
the face on moist spring mornings. 

The woods which line the valleys are good to look 
a. In one the small oaks are still untouched of the 
uew life; only dead leaves and withered bracken 
are visible, and the dulled silver of trunks and 
branches. In one a haze of purple hovers, as it 
were, above the contour of the wood, and the buds 
ire manifestly bursting. Wood-pigeons croon in the 
heart of it, having their nest in a sycamore, whose 
wolden-brown foliage, as it was first to come, shall 
te the first to wither and fall in autumn. They 
have built there annually ever since one who has 
felt himself very aged upon occasions was a young 
child. They must be very old now! But the 
bveliest wood of all lies upon the slope of a hillside, 

yond a marsh whose sword-grass tussocks almost 

the stream they hide. Tall pine-trees mount to 
the hill’s summit; below, above the stream, are 
usselled larches enveloped in a tender emerald mist. 
roses shine like stars from among the tiny 
hes (still laden with dead leaves) that grow 
ath, One place has wood-sorrel in the shadow 
of its granite boulders; another is beautiful with 

' anemones ; now and again you catch the sound 
* falling water, and the birds make (as one might 
4y) an atmosphere of song. 

Of a truth, it is foolish to seek the city. All 
~~ are contemptible and unworthy the doing 

le there is the chance of idleness here. But 

idays must end; and I might have lost the 
the of to-day had I not come forth conscious 
¢ change appointed. 


























































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NEW PREMIER AND LIBERAL 
CHURCHMEN. 


Srr,—“ A High Churchman” who wrote to an esteemed 
contemporary has received his answer. If it be true, “the 
better day the better deed,” then the note struck by the new 
Premier in St. James’s Hall was in strictest harmony with the 
teaching and the lesson of Holy Week. The life of self lost to 
be lived in the lives of others—such was the doctrine preached 
by Lord Rosebery. Could statesman take higher ground than 
this realisation of the world of politics as part and parcel of the 
kingdom of the Christ? A master in Israel has said that there 
were only two things worth living for—religion and politics. 
But what did Dr. Arnold mean by religion? Not partisanship, 
but a binding together (note the etymology) of God to man in 
the unity of spirit, and man to his fellow-men in the unity of 
brotherhood. And by polities he meant—well, what our new 
Premier means. 

It is natural—can it be otherwise ?—that Liberal churchmen, 
whose ideal political leader was Mr. Gladstone, should so feel 
the loss of him and the splendour of his presence that they may 
have, some of them, honest doubts and searchings of heart as to 
what line they should take under the new leadership. The type 
is so different. Some things there are about the new Premier 
they would like to see altered—they think, for the better. But 
in the face of the issues put before us at Edinburgh and in 
London, ought we to hesitate any longer? We look for a 
religious principle as dominating the tone of Liberal polities, 
aud those who ought to know tell us we shall not look in 
vain. And the St. James’s Hall address is in evidence. The 
time for caves and retreats is surely past when the call to battle has 
been so clearly sounded. The most damaging indictment brought 
against the Anglican Church is one which, as a Church, we must 
with shame admit has elements of truth about it—I mean the 
accusation that we have cried “ Halt,” when the word of com- 
mand was “ Advance!” And if we refuse to act as chaplains 
to the gathering forces of the democracy, to take our share, as 
citizens, in the broadening and lifting of national life, we shall 
be left chanting dirges over the close of a day fast setting, 
while the people are yonder raising a Sursum corda—* Lift up 
your hearts ”—at the growing dawn of a new and better time. 

Mr. Gladstone has left his immortal legacy to the nation— 
the liberty of the individual and the doing of “ justice, the 
miracle-worker amongst men.” New developments there may 
be, but the continuity is not broken. The only question that 
remains is—whether the Church conscience will be less quick 
than the Nonconformist conscience of the Home Secretary to 
eatch the spirit of the social “ policy of the Liberal party in the 


years that are to come.”—Yours, ete., 
April 2nd, 1894. J. F.W. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ARMENIAN 


CHRISTIANS. 


S1r,—The reckless statements which some people, who 
ought to know better, have circulated lately, again and again, 
in different newspapers, viz.—that the number of prisoners in 
Turkey was under 2,000; that these prisoners ought not to be 
helped because they are not all Christians at heart, and that 
most of them are in prison on “ charges of sedition” —do great 
harm to the unhappy Christian prisoners already in the hands of 
the Turks, and show an amazing indifference to the injury thus 
done to them, and a deep ignorance of the matter. 

First, the number of 2,000, which has been received on the 
best authority, has been calculated as correctly as is possible in 
such a lawless country as Turkey, where “ facts, like women, are 
veiled.” Counting the Christian prisoners awaiting their trial 
in different towns, including Sivas, Marsovan, Amasia, Yosgat, 
Moush, Van, Aleppo, Tripoli, Acre, ete., those sent to hard 
labour, worse than death, or “ only” an ordinary and terrible 
Turkish imprisonment in the different Turkish possessions, also 
the secret eases of which the native subjects know, there is 
every reason to believe that the number 2,000—given by those 
who know—has been very much under the reality. 

Secondly, as for the term Christian applied to the Armenians 
as a nation, everybody who has some knowledge of the sense of 
words as words will understand it. One knows that, since the 
Armenians accepted Christianity as their national religion (in 
302), they have been called Christians, just as British people 
are called a Christian nation, though, unhappily, they are not all 
converted at heart. It is true that the Mohammedan Turks 
willingly persecute the pastors and teachers who succeed 
too well in preaching the Gospel; but it is true also that even 
the nominal Christians are persecuted by these Turks, and that 
on account of their being Christians, though on other pretexts, 
of course (because of the treaties in favour of the Christians 
with Turkey). In spite of these pretexts, the real reason that 
they have to endure these sufferings is because they belong to 
that nation which, taken as a whole, has remained on the side of 
Christ through all the centuries of oppression bythe Mohammedan 
Turks. Is this a just and right reason? It must be remembered 
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that the “ nominal Christians” have it in their power to escape 
from their troubles and persecutions by — their religion ; 
they know that the few Christians who have done this have been 
rewarded by the Turks, who at once ceased to make their lives a 
burden to them. In spite of this they stand firm. 

I come to my third point. As to the Armenians being put 
in prison on charges of sedition, this is nothing new. The 
Turkish Government, like all oppressive Powers, take this as 
a pretext for imprisoning their Christian subjects in all cases 
when they cannot find another. If we remember that Christ 
Himself was called seditious, we cannot wonder at this. With- 
out approving of real sedition myself, and without saying for a 
moment that there are no Armenians who have lost patience and 
have had recourse to some measures of defence, I must in justice 
add that this is the consequence of oppression; and that, for 
myself, having been brought up in Switzerland, a free country, 
and, as such, considering the oppression which the Armenians 
suffer, my wonder is that the bulk of them remain so patient ! 

Arriving in Turkey, after marrying an Armenian, I became 
one of them. I am no more a stranger, and shall defend the 
Armenian Christians when they are attacked unjustly; and I 
shall not do so with the tender mercies of strangers only! I am 
happy to meet with the sympathy of true British people in this 
work. The Armenian Christians in Turkey have their mouths shut. 
The letters, even on their way to America, Europe, etc., are opened 
by the Turkish Government, and if they are letters from native 
Christians, whenever they do not manage to introduce into them 
some praise of the Turkish Government, the meaning of them is 
twisted and charged against the writers. One must be a subject 
of Turkey, and have seen as such the darkest mysteries of that 
land, to understand this and to be able to read between the lines. 
_ Many foreigners who think they know Turkey are in ignor- 
ance of the real facts, and are deceived accordingly ; others are 
influenced by the Mohammedan Turks, who represent both 
numbers and power; while others, again, are afraid of being 
interfered with by them if they allow matters to come to the 
light. These Armenian Christians are thus doubly afflicted, and 
God will help me doubly to work for them, peacefully and 
energetically, not only on behalf of the actual Christians in 
Turkish dungeons, but also towards securing religious liberty in 
Turkey, which is the great point to gain, and which alone will 
prevent the Turkish Government from replacing every Christian 
who is rescued from their dungeons by many others. If there 
were religious liberty in Turkey, the Turks themselves would 
profit by it. We thus want their good too. 


Lucy THouMATAN (née RossIER DE VISME). 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





BoORES AND ARTISTS, 


WONDER when the present odd taste for boredom 
in fiction will pass away and leave the bores 
themselves to the quiet contemplation of their own 
“remains.” I wonder when people will return and 
recognise the old, old truth—that the proper end of 
literature is to please, and that to please even with 
a trifle is a higher, more difficult, and more enduring 
literary feat than to benumb with volumes of 
laborious writing. The few authors, the few critics 
who happen to know this, have been very patient. 
Just once or twice in the last ten or fifteen years 
they have interfered and pulled up some peculiarly 
coarse weed on which the public was about to 
browse ; and terrible as those of Polydorus in Aneid, 
Book iii., have been the shrieks of the convulsed 
root. But asa rule they have sat and piped upon 
the stile, and considered the good cow grazing, 
confident that in the end she must “bite off more 
than she can chew.” 


It all comes of the “advancement” of art. (You 
observe that I am on my hobby again.) When the 
art of fiction began to advance (i.e. to step over her 
limits) it was only a question of time before some- 
body claimed her as a “ handmaid ” of the pulpit— 
just as in country places a girl who once starts as 
“ maid-of-all-work” or “general” is pretty safe to 
end as cook in a vicarage-——a position much sought 
after, as conferring respectability upon incompetence. 
The claim was preferred by a bishop—I think, by the 
Bishop of Ripon—in an eloquent address. Fiction 
was to be met in a conciliatory spirit and enlisted in 
the service of morality. We had believed that 
incidentally—as in the “ Vicar of Wakefield ”—she 
had already done something for that cause: but 





. . a 
there certainly were instances of great novels 


(“Tom Jones,” for example) in which she 
contrived to forget it. Well, well—we had » 
of us made already considerable sacrifices for meses 
in one way and another. By all means let y 
good people take our novels too, if they are really in 
earnest. 


But were they in earnest? Not a bit of it 
My readers will remember how violently and how 
publicly the souls of the superior orders of the clergy 
were exercised, a couple of years back, over the 
“national vice” of gambling: what speeches Were 
made, and what resolutions taken. As chance would 
have it, a week or two ago Mr. George Moor 
published a novel, “Esther Waters,” which was no 
only a remarkable work of fiction, but a full, viyig 
and terrible exposition of the prevalence of gambling 
in that class of the population which is supposed t 
be the bishop’s special care, and of the misery jn 
which it results. What has happened to that book 
—a book which might have stirred the comfortabl. 
middle classes to some sense of this enormous eyjl 
and helped to enlist public opinion behind the clergy 
(if they really wished to move in this matter)? 
Why, we hear at once that the book has bee 
suppressed in the Circulating Libraries and on the 
Bookstalls. And the only protesting voices are thos 
of Mr. Moore’s fellow-artists. 


You may take it as certain that when dull people 
talk of “advancing” an art and “enlisting it on the 
side of morality” they care nothing about morality 
outside of their small proprieties. What they really 
aim at is the methods of that art, the rules of the 
game, so to speak. They desire (very naturally) to 
prescribe such new rules for the conduct of the game 
as shall put the dullard on an equality with the 
artist. Can I support this with examples? Certainly, 
with any number. I will give a glaring one, If 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s famous “ Robert Elsmere” 
was aimed at anything, it was aimed to subvert 
orthodox Christianity. Yet this book flooded the 
bookstalls, and was eagerly devoured in provincial 
vicarages, because its method flattered the amateur’: 
notion that novel-writing is as easy as preaching— 
is, in fact, pretty much the same thing. “ Esther 
Waters” on the other hand illustrates an incontest- 
able moral truth : it does not set out to preach, but 
is from first to last on the side of morality. But 
because they find it to offend here and there by its 
outspokenness, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son do their 
best to suppress it; and because it happens to be 
written by an artist, and with a skill that can only 
be acquired by years of study, the amateur cheerfully 
allows the suppression. 


For my own part, were a young student of the 
English Novel to ask my advice upon his reading, It 
would be this: Whenever you find a novel reviewed 
by the daily press on the very day of publication—I 
say “reviewed”: but you know of course, from the 
circumstances, that the “review” is only a puff pre 
liminary—read the reviewers’ remarks very carefully 
and at once go and read some novel that aims only # 
give pleasure (these are never reviewed on the day © 
publication). Six months later, if you find the first 
novel still talked about, procure it by all means. In 
the meanwhile you will probably have learnt enoug 
to judge this work on its merits. But at first re 
frankly for pleasure. Read the English translation 
of Dumas now in course of publication by Mest’ 
Dent & Co. “Les Deux Diane” is not the best of 
Dumas by any means: but it is the work of a master 
who knew the true ends of fiction, and a good portico 
to the fuller splendours of “‘ La Dame de Montsoreat 
and “ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne.” As presented by 
Messrs. Dent & Co. the book is reasonably cheap, * 
written in good English and well printed upon & 
cellent paper. Merely as a matter of commerce y% 
are getting more than your money’s worth; a0 
the story of Diana leads you to explore Dumas— 


“the generous, the humane, —s_, 
The seven and seventy times to be forgiven, 
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—_—_ : : 
_you are getting that which is beyond estima- 


tion in coin of the realm. Or read “ A Gentleman of 
France,” by Mr. Stanley J. Weyman. Editors did 
not set reviewers to work in heated rooms upon this 
noble story in order that the public might know all 
about it before it came to them in the ordinary way 
of sale. And yet it is one of the three finest novels 
that have appeared for a couple of years (the others 
being “ Catriona ” and “Esther Waters,” already 
alluded to—the three works are in totally different 
styles, but each is that of an artist). To do them 
justice, the reviewers admitted its great merits when 
they came to it: but of course it had no claim to 
be reviewed on the day of publication. Why on 
earth should any book be reviewed on the day of 
publication ? A decent book is surely worth more 
consideration than the speech of a politician. 


Or read a new book that I have just laid down— 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” by Anthony Hope (Arrow- 
qmith)—as gay and gallant a romance as I have read 
formany long days. We all have our predilections 
in the matter of romance. Some like shipwrecks, 
others highwaymen; Mr. Stevenson loves to begin 
with a company of gentlemen in three-cornered hats, 
engaged in a game of bowls; others prefer the deck 
of a plunging ship, or the guest-room in a lonely inn. 
Some are for Georgian England, some for Spain and 
the Inquisition, others for Italy (with bandits). For 
reasons Which I cannot explain, the perfection of 
romance for me is to be found in any small German 
state or principality at any time between Frederick 
the Great and the War of 1870. The materials in 
such a case are so compact. You have intrigue, love, 
war—a court, an army, a forest, an executioner—and 
all within a space not much larger than the stage of 
aComic Opera. As a fact, from all that I can learn, 
the intrigues of these small principalities were some- 
what gross; but in fiction—Barry Lyndon, Harry 
Richmond, Prince Otto! There are critics who find 
much fault with Prince Otto—chiefly, I think, be- 
cause they fail to take the postulates with which 
Mr. Stevenson starts. Now “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
has all, and more than, the gallantry of Prince Otto, 
with none of its artifice of sentiment. I don’t say that 
this last point is a merit absolutely; but undoubtedly 
it will be a merit in the eyes of most readers. The 
tale opens quietly (though moving on the springs of 
a pretty wit from the first) and lands you, almost 
before you know where you stand, in a position of 
amazing audacity. A lazy English gentleman, 
travelling for his pleasure, is drawn into a con- 
spiracy that goes so far as to place him in the 
coronation throne of a Kidnapped King whom he 
closely resembles: more than this, he gains the love 
which should have belonged to the prince he sup- 
plants. The situation is daring enough, in all con- 
science: but as the tale is told, we cease to question 
ourselves concerning its probability. Plot and 
counterplot follow briskly, and yet leave room for 
some exceedingly pretty love-making. Mr. “ Anthony 
Hope,” in other words, takes hold of a very bold plot 
and handles it with really remarkable skill. He has 
done well before now, and his touch seems to grow 
stronger with each successive book. Certainly he 

8 every reason to be proud of this polished and 
spirited story. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


MaRceLna. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. In 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


E eagerness with which the daily Press in London 
and the provinces seized upon Mrs. Ward’s new 
tae on the very day of its appearance is unmis- 
in — evidence of the position that lady has gained 
to ra literary world. We have to go back, indeed, 

€ days of George Eliot in order to find any other 





woman to whom tribute of this kind has been paid. 
The red-hot criticism of the daily press is often 
admirably done, but with a writer so serious as Mrs. 
Ward there is also room for more leisurely criticism, 
and we need not apologise for having allowed the 
first chorus of salutation to subside before saying 
what we have to say about “Marcella.” The first 
thing that strikes the reviewer is that this is, in the 
slang of the critics, a big book. There has been no 
haste in its execution. Mrs. Ward has advanced 
with steady and almost leisurely footsteps to the 
completion of her task, and she has in consequence 
produced a novel the purely literary merits of 
which will alone suffice to give it an indisputable 
superiority over all its recent rivals in the world 
of fiction. But style, care, a fine appreciation of 
literary forms, an abundant use of effective imagery 
and illustration, are not of themselves sufficient to 
give a novel that greatness which we do not hesitate 
to ascribe to “Marcella.” It is big in conception as 
well as execution. From the first page to the last, it 
is steeped in the atmosphere of the present day and 
of contemporary life. Even if there were no Mar- 
cella Boyce in whose fortunes to take an interest, 
the reader would be impressed by the power and the 
skill with which Mrs. Ward has succeeded in convey- 
ing to us not only the tone of the social life of to-day, 
but the interests with which it is chiefly concerned. 
Whether in London or the country, in a noble- 
man’s mansion or a poacher’s cottage, it is the 
England of to-day that is presented to us, and, as a 
picture of our time, “ Marcella” will have a distinct 
value of its own, long after the reading world has 
ceased to trouble itself with the fiction of the 
Victorian era. 

But of course Mrs. Ward is not writing for 
posterity. She paints the people of to-day for their 
own benefit, and if she failed to arrest their atten- 
tion, her novel, whatever might be its general 
merits, would be a failure. She is not didactic in 
“Marcella,” and there isnone of that sermonising from 
which her first successful work was not altogether 
free. But, if she leaves the reader to find his moral 
for himself as he peruses the story, she does not 
allow him to remain in doubt of the fact that a high 
moral purpose animates her pen, and that in reading 
“ Marcella” he is brought in contact with a lucid and 
powerful mind. The scheme of the story is to show 
the effect of circumstances upon the development of 
a highly original and lofty character. Marcella 
Boyce is by no means one of those weak women who 
are the mere sport of circumstances—* things which 
the winds obey ’—but no more than the strongest 
amongst us is she able altogether to resist that terrible 
influence of juxtaposition whichis oneof the strongest 
manifestations of fate in real life. A childhood 
neglected and unhappy has set her somewhat apart 
from her fellows, but has neither warped her 
imagination nor soured her temper. When at the 
age of twenty she is redeemed from the loneliness of 
her youth, and finds herself the only child and 
heiress of a landed proprietor of ancient lineage, 
she enters her beautiful ancestral home carrying 
with her the warm social sympathies and advanced 
political ideas which she has acquired during her 
two years’ life of freedom as an art-student in 
London. So far as her intellect is concerned, she is 
very “ brilliant ”—as brilliant, in fact, in brain as in 
beauty. But all the faults of youth are upon her, 
and in the case of a woman of her quick imagination 
and passionate impulsiveness, those faults must al- 
ways be very conspicuous. She has hardly been a 
week at Mellor, her father’s seat, when she captivates, 
without an effort, the great parti of the county, Mr. 
Aldous Raeburn, the grandson and heir of Viscount 
Maxwell. Almost simultaneously with the know- 
ledge that she has made this conquest, there creeps 
upon her the shadow which had darkened her early 
life. Her father is “cut” by everybody, and for 
good reasons. To her he is only the delicate, irritable, 
and super-sensitive head of the household. But to 
his neighbours he is the scapegrace and scoundrel 
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_who, in his youth, ruined the family fortunes, broke 

his father’s heart, and fell so low as to receive 
sentence of imprisonment for fraud. It is the 
daughter of this man whom Lord Maxwell is asked 
to receive into his house as its future mistress. A 
novelist of more limited experience would, of 
course, have made much of this fact, and would 
doubtless have striven to enlist sympathy for 
Marcella by depicting the cruel persecutions to 
which she, innocent, was exposed by reason of 
her father’s guilt. This is not Mrs. Ward’s 
plan, however. She makes Lord Maxwell the 
kindest, as well as the truest, of men, and in a 
chapter of singular power she shows us how one 
who is at once an aristocrat, a man of the world, 
and a high-minded English gentleman can forget 
his own personal prejudices and subdue his pride for 
the sake of the heir whom he loves. Marcella’s 
misfortunes do not come, therefore, from any mean 
jealousies or suspicions on the part of the great 
family whose representative has sought her for a 
wife. Whence do they come, then? From her own 
ill-regulated temperament; from the hot arrogance 
of youth, the belief, which is only possible to those 
in their third decade, that her standard of right and 
wrong is alone infallible. 

A member of the “ Venturist Society ’’—the 
Fabian Society of the real world—she is full of 
ardour in the service of humanity, and quickly finds 
enough to call forth her sympathies to the utmost 
in the life of those whose misfortune it is to live in 
her father’s cottages. Death and misery are rife in 
the squalid, insanitary dwellings which a selfish 
landowner leaves uncared for. Hunger and vice are 
always within the doors. The children grow up to 
a heritage of disease and want. Marcella is horrified 
at the spectacles which meet her whenever she 
goes abroad among the villagers, and, with the 
generous wrong-headedness of youth, believes that 
it is all the fault of the rich, and refuses to except 
even a model landlord like Lord Maxwell from the 
sweeping condemnations she pronounces. Her wed- 
ding-day has already been fixed, and she is looking 
forward not with the joy of the woman whose heart 
has been won, but with the exultation of the girl to 
whom a brilliant and wonderful future has been 
opened, to the time when she will be a wife, when 
something happens to complicate her relations with 
her betrothed. A general election is going on, and 
the Radical candidate for the division in which her 
father’s estate lies comes to his house as a guest. 
Wharton is one of the best of the many good sketches 
of character in the book. He, too, like Mr. Boyce, has 
had astormy youth. But he has turned to serious 
work, and now aims at being the leader of the new 
Socialist or Labour party in the House of Commons. 
There is a certain touch of genius about him which 
is felt by all who are brought into contact with him. 
Cynical, flippant, insincere, he yet has the power of 
impressing his individuality upon others. Marcella 
feels his force, and is drawn towards him as she 
never was towards Raeburn. And Wharton, who 
has his own reasons for hating Raeburn, plays upon 
the girl's weaknesses—her narrowness and intensity 
of view, her sympathies with those who suffer, and 
her intolerance of those who enjoy—in order to 
serve his own ends. There is no need to follow out 
the story in detail. The crisis which is clearly in- 
evitable when Wharton has once appeared upon the 
scene is brought about by one of those squalid 
tragedies of rural life too common even in the 
England of to-day. A man in whose family Mar- 
cella has taken special interest, and for whose 
miseries she had felt a peculiar pity, murders one of 
Lord Maxwell's keepers, and is duly tried and sen- 
tenced to death. The girl insists that both her 
lover and Lord Maxwell shall petition the Crown 
for a remission of the sentence, and because they 
refuse to do this she flings off her engagement with 
Raeburn. Yet it is not altogether because of this 
difference that she casts her lover adrift. Wharton 
has exercised his peculiar fascination over her, and 





she believes that if she loves either of the 
it is he. Then comes the period of storm ang trial 
in her life. Broken down by the sharp emotio 
which have assailed her, but still unable to believ, 
that there can be any standard of conduct saye h : 
own, the poor girl flings herself into the work * 
nursing sisterhood in London. In due time, but only 
through much tribulation, she masters the ‘hai 
of life. She comes to understand the difference 
between tinsel and gold; and when, by rare 
fortune, she is favoured so far as to have the chance 
of redeeming the past, and making choice afresh of 
one to love, her heart, taught by pain and trig) 
enables her to choose aright. ; 

Such is an outline of this remarkable story, By 
of the thousand good things it contains we have no 
space to speak. As we have said, Mrs. Ward brings 
us into the very atmosphere of real life; draws , 
dozen portraits which we seem to recognise, fills on; 
ears with the talk to which we are accustomed, and 
with a master’s hand paints for us the very move. 
ment of the time. It is a big book, as we have said, 
a great book, and one to be enjoyed by all. It 
cannot fail to add materially to an already brilliant 
reputation. 


two Men 





PEPYS AGAIN. 


THe Diary OF SAMUEL Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Edited, with 
Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. IV, 
London: George Bell & Son. 


THE fourth volume of Mr. Wheatley’s edition of 
“ Pepys’s Diary ”’ is full of varied interest. We have 
spoken in former articles of the new light which 
this remarkable edition of the Diary casts upon the 
character of Pepys himself. Volume IV. is even 
more remarkable in this respect than any of its 
predecessors. It is, indeed, so remarkable that it is 
almost beyond the power of a writer in a public 
journal to dwell upon it. The “human document” 
becomes more minute and exact in its revelations as 
the latent sense of shame in the heart of the diarist 
dies away, and you see him hardening with the 
passage of the years and the growth of his worldly 
fortunes. To tell the truth, Pepys must fall con- 
siderably in the estimation of anyone who reads 
this fourth volume of his revelations. It is not 
merely that his morals become more lax, but that 
in his dealings with his wife, his parents, his 
brothers, and, above all, with the pretty women 
who exercised so great an influence over him, he 
displays a growing selfishness and callousness that 
clearly mark his moral deterioration. For proof of 
what we say, let the reader go to the Diary itself; 
but he must be warned beforehand that this fourth 
volume is by no means milk for babes. 

Turning from this aspect of the story, there is, 48 
usual, much to make us think, as well as much to 
amuse, in the faithful record. We see Mr. Pepys, 
month by month, casting up his accounts with in- 
creasing satisfaction, until, at the age of thirty-two, 
he has accumulated a fortune of some fifteen hundred 
pounds. It is not all honestly come by, as he takes 
care to let us know; but we confess we like him 
better when he is taking a bribe in “dry money 
than when he is selling his public influence for the 
smiles of Mrs. Bagwell. As he grows in wealth and 
official importance, he grows also in disdain for his 
humble beginnings; and though he still professes § 
certain degree of affection for his father, it is closely 
allied with contempt; whilst his mother is openly 
despised. As for his wife, “ poor wretch,” she 
to submit to the hard lot of those women whose 
husbands, as they grow in stature out of doors, 
dwindle more and more in their household char 
acter. Mr. Pepys gets over the coldness betwee? 
himself and Lord Sandwich which sprang from his 
officious interference in that nobleman’s love affairs 
and he is wise enough not again to presume to 
attempt the reformation of a patron. But 10 = 
volume we see him in terrible trouble owing 0 S 
fact that in his official capacity he had unwitting y 
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Faded the Lord Chancellor. It is Lord Sandwich 
ho informs him of the Chancellor’s wrath, and 
Pe ys straightway makes it his business to appease 
= mighty man. He does so with characteristic 
sbjectness. “So I left them, and I to my Lord 
ject : : 
cellor’s; and there, coming out after dinner, I 
ted him, telling him that I was the unhappy 
Pepys that had fallen into his high displeasure, and 
come to desire him to give me leave to make myself 
better understood to his Lordship, assuring him 
of my duty and service.” The unhappy Pepys, 
indeed! A few pages further on we find the servile 
inave rejoicing over the fact that he had been 
walking with the Lord Chancellor for an hour with 
his head covered, and that his own official chief, Sir 
g. Carteret, had seen it. The rascal had many falls, 
but somehow always fell upon his feet. The domestic 
traits which are to be found in this volume cast a 
wrious light upon the life of the times. Swan is a 
common article of food among the well-to-do; but he 
notes the flavour of a hare as something altogether 
novel. Once in the eighteen months over which this 
yolume extends, he notes the fact that his wife has 
thken a hot bath, and some days later on makes 
much ado of the fact that she has compelled him also 
to “clean himself” with warm water, in order to 
be her fitting mate. He escorts the daughters of 
lord Sandwich to Kensington late at night, 
snd although he is accompanied by a friend, 
does not venture to return to town for fear of 
rbbers. A man is hanged for robbery at the 
corner of St. Mary Axe, and he is careful to get a 
good place for his wife at the spectacle. His clothes 
are finer than they were in his early days, and as 
his brother Tom, who had succeeded to the paternal 
business of tailoring, dies, he is enabled to patronise 
amore fashionable artist, and thus to do greater 
justice to himself and his position. His curiosity is 
insatiable, as of old, and he goes frequently to 
Gresham College to witness experiments upon living 
suimals. He buys a microscope, “the best in all 
England,” and teaches his wife how to make use of 
it Above all, he is a prodigal buyer of books, and 
whilst counting the pence he spends in other forms 
of pleasure, never begrudges the pounds that are 
expended in this fashion. He goes as often to the 
theatre as his vows will permit, and thinks little of 
Henry VIII. as a play when he sees it for the first 
time. 

Public matters in this volume are becoming 
distinctly interesting. Pepys is now a known 
personage at the Court at Whitehall, has even the 
honour of being called before the Council and 
questioned by the king in person, and is allowed a 
private view of the bed-chambers of their most 
sacred majesties. The worthy exemplar of Peck- 
niff, forgetful of his own affairs, his adventures 
with the Lanes and the Bagwells, moralises sadly 
over the looseness of the life at Court, but still has 
an eye for the beauties there, and now prefers Mrs. 
Stewart to the lovely Lady Castlemaine, who was 
his original idol. The war with the Dutch has begun, 
and he disapproves of it heartily, knowing only too 
well that the English fleet is in no position to with- 
stand Van Tromp. Corruption is indeed rampant in 
the public service. Every man is looking after him- 
“lf, and from highest to lowest the first business 
of a servant of the Crown is to gain some personal 
profit out of every transaction into which he enters. 
We could gather this from a mere perusal of the 
Private accounts of Mr. Pepys himself; but, ap- 
parently unaware of this fact, he fills many pages of 

8 Diary with lamentations over the corruptions of 
other people. The volume closes before the Dutch 

ave reached the Medway, but we are clearly pre- 
pared for some such catastrophe. It closes [June, 
1665) when London is under the shadow of a coming 
Scourge, greater even than foreign invasion. “ This 

y,” he writes on June 7th, “ much against my will, 
I did in Drury Lane see two or three houses marked 
With a red cross upon the doors, and ‘Lord have 
upon us’ writ there, which was a sad sight to 



















































me, being the first of the kind that to my remem- 
brance I ever saw.” Within six months of the day 
when Pepys noted these houses in Drury Lane, 
seventy thousand of the people of London were to 
be carried off by the plague. ‘God's terrible voice 
in the city,” as the old Puritan divine quaintly 
called it, was already being lifted up; but it fell 
upon deaf ears, and when this volume of the Diary 
closes, on the eve of the fearful visitation, it leaves 
the great world of London, its kings, its princes, and 
its simple citizens, busy with the trivialities of life, 
gambling, drinking, wenching, and making haste to 
be rich, just as though no handwriting were visible 
upon the wall. 


IN FERISHTAH'S FOOTSTEPS. 


A YEAR AMONGST THE PERSIANS. Impressions as to the 
life, character, and thought of the people of Persia, received 
during twelve months’ residence in that country in the years 
1887-8. By Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 


Mr. BROWNE commences with an exordium “to the 
Persian reader only”; but why did he not write it 
in Persian? Its perusal, made compulsory by the 
limitation, will frighten many English readers away 
from one of the rarest records of a year’s travel it 
has ever been our pleasure to read. The charm of 
the book is beyond analysis. In large measure it is 
due to the cultured intellect and good taste of Mr. 
Browne, whose polished diction is as the murmur of 
living water in the literary desert of common travel- 
books. In greater degree the fascination arises from 
the refined Orientalism which dominates the very 
personality of the author, breathing the scent of the 
roses and the song of the nightingales of Persian 
poetry in every page. But this is notall. The book 
is, in a sense, a revelation to the practical British 
public of a world where poetry and metaphysics 
are the realities of life, where the last re- 
sources of civilisation of the West meet, without 
disturbing, the simple routine of the unchanging 
East, as the Prince-telegraphist of Kirman smoked 
amicably with the humble Parcher of Peas. Mr. 
Browne’s transparent candour and deep earnestness 
are the most attractive features of all. He begins with 
a delightful scrap of autobiography, showing how an 
intense boyish admiration of the Turks, stimulated 
by the defence of Plevna, stirred him to learn Turkish 
with the object of ultimately fighting for the Sultan ; 
how Turkish necessitated Arabic, and Arabic led to 
Persian, and the dainty Persian poets led far from 
the clash of arms to the study of Oriental meta- 
physics and the thrilling historical romance of the 
Bab. 

We only note one serious omission from the book. 
Mr. Browne roundly and rightly abuses the wretched 
want of system in teaching languages in England, 
especially with regard to pronunciation; and to make 
sure that there may be no doubt as to the rendering 
of his numerous Persian words and place-names, he 
adopts a scientific system of spelling replete with 
diacritical marks, but of the significance of these he 
gives no hint. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this correct system, with its practically new alphabet, 
will compel the unlearned reader to mangle hope- 
lessly names which, if rendered conventionally, might 
have been recognisable. For the rest, we have 
nothing but praise. 

Mr. Browne entered Persia from Trebizond and 
passed on by Tabriz to Teheran. Although he gives 
a continuous narrative of incidents of travel, and 
frequent vivid descriptions of scenery, these serve 
merely as a background to the stage on which he 
presents the intellectual life and thought of modern 
Persia. In part the book has been anticipated by 
Mr. Curzon’s two great volumes; but the result is 
not to be regretted, since it enables the scholar to 
confine himself to the domain of which he is master 
by leaving to the politician the detailed considera- 
tion of geography, economics, politics, and actual 
administration. The account of Teheran as a city is 
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brief and graphic, but the capital was too European 
for Mr. Browne’s purpose, and after a stay long 
enough for him to become conversationally proficient 
in Persian, he set out for the cities of the South, 
whose names are enhaloed in early Persian poetry— 
Shiraz, Yezd, and Kirman. On the way towns of less 
complimentary fame were passed through. Persians 
of other cities say— 


“ A dog of Kashan is better than the nobles of Kum, 
Although a dog is better than the natives of Kashan.” 


Yet the Blue City of Kum produces marvellous 
pottery in the blue tint which pervades the town, 
from the buttons and necklaces to the great tiled 
domes of the mosques; and Kashan has its brass- 
work as well as its cowards. The cowardice of the 
people of Kashan is a by-word over Persia. On one 
occasion a number of conscripts showed themselves 
so timorous that they were dismissed from the army 
and told to go home :— 


“On the following day a deputation of the men waited on 
the Shah, asserting that they were afraid of being attacked on 
the road, and begging for an escort. ‘ We are a hundred poor 
fellows all alone,’ they said; ‘send some horsemen with us to 
protect us.’” 


Many and rich are the stories told by the 
loquacious Persians whose intimate acquaintance 
Mr. Browne had the privilege of making wherever 
he went, thanks to his linguistic knowledge and his 
Oriental sympathies. Shiraz was the realisation of 
a dream, and proved better than anticipation. It 
was less the beauty of the situation and the society 
of cultivated Persians than the close friendship 
established with the Babis which made the visit 
memorable. This sect has been greatly persecuted, 
and its members rarely reveal their convictions, and 
keep a very close watch over their sacred books. 
Their tenets are mystical and their arguments pro- 
foundly metaphysical ; but their central belief is in 
the Bab—a young man claiming to be a reincarna- 
tion of Jesus—who was martyred or murdered by 
the present Shah. Mr. Browne has already written 
largely on this sect, but his writings hitherto have 
been for the learned; now his intercourse with the 
Babis is made accessible and delightful to all. It 
was not accomplished without risk. On seeing the 
company which the English visitor kept, a Persian 
official warned him by quoting significantly the 
distich :— 

“Since there are many devils in the guise of men, 
One should not give one’s hand into every hand.” 


Such devils, he added, were particularly abundant 
in Shiraz. 

In Yezd, the chief seat of the remnant of Zoro- 
astrians left in Persia, Mr. Browne saw much of the 
Guebres, or “fire-worshippers,” as they are con- 
temptuously called. They are much oppressed by 
the Mohammedans, and compelled to wear a dis- 
tinctive dress ; but their character, like that of their 
kindred, the Parsis of Bombay, is high, and they 
appear to be the purest representatives of the old 
Persian racial type. Some of their customs are 
quaint and poetical, such as that of engraving the 
names of their dead friends on the inside of their 
brass wine-cups, so that the memory of the departed 
may never fail on festive occasions. Although wine- 
drinkers, they almost never become intoxicated; 
while amongst the professedly abstinent Moham- 
medans drunkenness is not infrequent, the latter 
drinking merely for the sake of getting drunk. 

When he reached Kirman the Cambridge Lecturer 
on Persian—his appointment came by telegraph— 
ran a serious risk of never seeing his University 
again. He found there a careless, tolerant society 
in which Mohammedans, Guebres, Babis, Jews, 


magicians, and all sorts of heretics were free to 
nurture their individual beliefs; and there, in his 
garden-house, he entertained visitors of infinite 
variety of creed and race. The languorous glamour 
of the East grew upon him, and for a time he fell 
under the spell of opium. Three peremptory tele- 








grams in one day failed to disturb the 
lethargy; and, had it not been that his servant 
succeeded in rousing him from opium-dreams and 
metaphysics to the plain realities of life, our author 
might still be eating the lotos in his enchanted 
garden, oblivious of the outer world. 

The return journey was a rush northward to the 
Caspian, an uncomfortable voyage on that sea to 
Baku, and thence by rail and steamer to Odessa, 
Strangely enough, as the civilisation of the West 
grew more apparent, the discomforts and difficult 
of travelling increased. The Russian police and the 
Austrian Custom House officers lacked the polish of 
the Persian poet-officials, and, we fear, did not tr. 
ceive the consideration which the meanest Oriental} 
appeared to call forth. On entering Germany, the 
Arabic proverb “Travel is travail” became most 
uncomfortably apposite. 

Such a book as this makes us hopeful of oy 
younger travellers. It is peculiarly a native product, 
combining the vivacity of the French with the 
solidity of the German, and the broad sympathy 
with the people and the ways of the East only to 
be expected of a countryman of Richard Burton, 
For travellers of this stamp the whole world lies 
vacant ; the best-known centres of our own island 
would yield them rich harvests and original books, 
while the Antarctic continent itself could not furnish 
a palatable diary for the common or book-spinning 
ignoramus. 
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POETRY UNDER JAMES I. 


THE JACOBEAN Ports. By Edmund Gosse. (University 
Extension Manuals.) London: Murray. 

THE popular use of the term “ Elizabethan” to in- 
clude writers either dead before, or born after, the 
reign of Elizabeth, has its obvious disadvantage, 
though its convenience also. If we take the perfect 
couplet of Pope as that which is emphatically not 
of Elizabeth, but of Anne as the outward and 
audible sign of our second great age of literature, it 
is easy enough to make the Elizabethan age extend 
beyond the Restoration. Towards the meeting- 
place and time of the two ages we find belated poets 
looking backward, premature poets looking forward: 
but a time comes at which we can declare the Eliza- 
bethan closed. Henceforward there will be no 
more “ metaphysical ” poets, no more “ incorrect and 
Gothick” poets : and when the precursors of Words- 
worth and of the Victorians come, their quality will 
not be the old Elizabethan quality. But there are 
poets innumerable up to and even within the last 
century utterly unlike Spenser, not at all Shake- 
spearian, not in the least Miltonic, far other than 
Donne, Campion, Crashaw, Carew; quite different 
from Herbert, Vaughan, Marvell, Herrick, yet still 
less like Pope. Dryden himself, even the elegant 
Waller, are in some sort Elizabethans. There 1s 
something, then, common to the poets of Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts; something which binds them to- 
gether under the one family name. But their reader 
is also forced to note their many differences of voice 
and theme, the decadence of this school, the maturing 
youth of that, the ripe perfection of a third; to 
observe how lyric, pastoral, dramatic verse changes 
in quality or quantity, how learning affects the 
Muses, how social and religious and political in- 
fluences. And more than one able critic has found in 
the reign of James I. a precise and definite reign © 
certain Muses well distinguishable from those of 
Elizabeth and of Charles. This quarter of a century 
Mr. Gosse has treated in a little volume, which is one 
of his best critical pieces: very lucid, very simple, 
and sufficiently authoritative. It is free from all the 
vague rhapsody and facile prettiness not always 
eschewed by the oracles of University Extension; 
it has plentiful dates and quotations, and without 
being a mere compilation. The vices incident to 
“Manuals” are wholly absent here. 

One is struck by the curious strength of the 
greater Jacobean poets — Ben Jonson, Chapma?, 
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— Drayton, Webster; Beaumont and Fletcher 
less of it, great as they are. The lyrical and 
pave . 
ic glories of the old poets have by now 
peed abundantly praised; thanks to Lamb and his 
iates, to Mr. Bullen and his, to many a man 
petween them, the singers and the playwrights are 
yo longer in the dark and dust. But the poets of 
«Herculean toil,” makers of ethical and narrative 
verse, of mighty occasional poems, even of satires, 
yeunduly neglected. How many men, who honestly 
ove literature, have read “ Polyolbion,” “ Nosce Te- 
m,” “ Christ's Victory,” “Musophilus”? Of course, 
pany; yet far fewer, probably, than should be the 
It is not always easy to wrestle with Donne 
mwearied and unthrown ; it is easier to read “ Hero 
wd Leander ” than “A Treatise of Religion;” Ben 
Jonson's “learned sock” is a proverb. In much of 
the Jacobean and Caroline “ metaphysical” poetry 
itis the encumbering lore, not less than the wanton- 
yas of conceit, that makes a difficulty. To the 
arlier Spenser and Sidney, poetry was ethical, in 
jowever romantic and philosophic a sense ; an ethical 
pssion underlay their sweetness and their imagina- 
tive charm. The later men— witness Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher, notably the last—allow the allegory 
othe inherent weight of theme to overpower them 
-_smetimes, as in Lord Brooke’s case, to leave no 
nom for any beauty, but of grave and solemn 
thought, less austerely than harshly unadorned. 
And when we come to such prodigies as More’s 
“Song of the Soul,” or Beaumont’s “ Psyche,” we 
jive up, and give in, and give out. But what the 
wndramatic Jacobeans at their best added to the 
Elizabethan virtues, or substituted for some of them 
-what the Carolines loved too well—was a magni- 
fence of poetic thought; in some men profounder, 
insome quainter, in some lovelier, but in all arresting 
ud appealing. Donne, in especial, is a miraculous 
master. “The first poet in the world in some 
things,” said Jonson; “ Worth all that went before,” 
ang Carew; and in our day, “Better and truer 
verse none ever wrote,” sang Browning, “than thou, 
nvered and magisterial Donne!” For passionate 
vosuality and passionate spirituality he has no 
qual, unless it be, all due allowances made, 
\. Verlaine, whose series of sonnets in “ Sagesse” 
isstrangely like one of Donne’s. Certainly he is a 
nost haunting poet, and his verse has all the 
strange fascination of his tomb in his cathedral. 
Drayton, again, is undervalued; even the lyrical 
acellence of his “Odes” is neglected, whilst the 
frequent fervour and splendour of “ Polyolbion ”— 
wtably in the many Welsh passages—are prac- 
tially unknown; and his one great sonnet has 
thrown the rest, with their various merits, into 
the shade. Often it is hard to account for the 
popularity of this poet, the respectable obscurity of 
that. Why should the mass of readers prefer 
Browne of Tavistock to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den? And why should not the ordinary reader 
tad Jonson’s “Masques” as well as his “ Under- 
woods”? If the truth were known, it would prob- 
illy be discovered that plenty of persons who love 
% say pretty things about our sweet Elizabethans 
and our quaint Jacobeans, and so forth, in reality 
ud many of them very tough reading, many 
uonotonous, many dull. A poet is not explained, 
and his sacred mystery quite disclosed, by an under- 
‘tanding of his times; but it is necessary to under- 
‘and them none the less, if only for the pleasure 
to our reading of him. Such a book as this 
of Mr. Gosse’s is an admirable aid ; it does not resolve 
beets into the inevitable, almost the mechanical, 
Products of certain forces; each writer is examined 
‘and for himself, with no idle theorising about 
tendencies and other abstractions. Facts are stated, 
‘omparisons drawn or suggested, examples given, 
icisms passed ; but there is no pedantry, nor 
—_ misapplied to literature. After such and 
& date such and such a style is found, 
Ceases to be found; there is less of this quality, 
te of that; most of the lyric men agree 

































































in this, most of the dramatic in that; certain 
reasons for it all are propounded, but not with the 
rigid dogmatism of a Tendenztheorie. Mr. Gosse has 
a happy way of making his reader feel not only 
that he ought, but that he would like, to know more 
about these poets and this poetry of “ our James.” 
The lesser names are skilfully introduced, and their 
relative importance indicated, without disproportion. 
The chapters upon single men are as good as they 
well could be in such a book; those on Donne and 
Massinger are perhaps the happiest. That “ Uni- 
versity Extension Manual” is the best which most 
pleasantly makes the student conscious of his 
ignorance, whilst not professing to supply him with 
all the necessary knowledge. These sketches of 
Jacobean men and books should send many readers 
to the originals with enough preliminary knowledge 
to guide their researches, but without any firm 
prejudices. Mr. Gosse ventures upon not a few 
estimates, with which we may venture to disagree— 
and that is a healthy exercise. Criticism is not, has 
never been, can never be, an exact science; exacti- 
tude is reached only in the sphere of verifiable facts, 
and even there some metaphysicians raise plausible 
and sceptical doubts. This criticism by Mr. Gosse, 
alert and sensible, never in the air, nor grovelling in 
the dust, is of the right kind ; it is neither hopelessly 
personal, nor “ bitterly historical,’ but a sound and 
golden mean between the two. He differs from 
another approved critic of the same period, Mr. 
Saintsbury, in that he seems to have no private 
animosities against, or secret understandings with, 
the subjects of his criticism; rather, he expresses 
himself in all cases with candour and open argu- 
ment. If there be anything more difficult than to 
write so good a little book upon so great and full a 
period, it is to write a brief notice which shall in 
the least degree do justice to its goodness. 





HENRI QUATRE. 


HenRY OF NAVARRE AND THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE, 
By P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tuis book opens like a strongly polemical Calvinistic 
tract, a method of treating the king of the poule au 
pot which, it must be confessed, is now somewhat 
out of date. Besides, we do not look to get accuracy 
and violence together. Suppose, for example, we take 
the writer on his polemics. At page 3 he informs 
us of “the faculty of theology, the Sorbonne, as it 
was called from the name of the college founded 
by Louis IX. for the support of the teachers of 
divinity.” 

Now, the Sorbonne, which opened its doors in 
1253, got its name from Robert de Sorbon, Louis’s 
chaplain, who founded it as a shelter for the “ poor 
scholars” in theology who pursued their knowledge 
under difficulties, by the help of alms alone. It is 
true Queen Marguerite’s confessor chronicled that 
Louis 1X. granted it houses then worth 4,000 livres 
of Tours (say, £18,000 at this day); but the inde- 
fatigable founder was the said Robert de Sorbon, 
and there are still in the archives of the Sorbonne 
some one hundred and forty deeds of sale of real 
property to him for its use. Besides the poor 
students of this pauperrima domus, there were, of 
course, doctors and bachelors, and in two centuries 
it had become a manufactory of dialecticians and 
controversialists ; in so very much so that a doctor’s 
degree was only attainable after six disputations— 
the minor, major, Sabbatine, tentative, and little 
and great Sorbonic, which last continued for twelve 
hours, without bite or sup, against a score of 
opponents who relieved each other every half-hour. 
M. O. Gréard (the overweening advocate for French 
spelling deform) has recently published a very in- 
teresting book on the subject, written, as Rabelais 
put it, sorbonicolificabilitudinissement. 

Then, again, on the same third page, it is stated 
that heretics were in France tried before the ordinary 
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courts of justice; and, on page 10, that there was an 
attempt about 1551 to introduce an Inquisition on 
the Spanish model. But the facts are, as may be 
seen from M. L. Tanon’s recent “ Histoire,” that the 
whole persecutional procedure against criminals in 
France at this moment comes down in a direct line 
from the French tribunals of the Inquisition which 
were established in France in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (especially under the Dominicans 
from 1233) to trample out the Cathari, the Albi- 
genses, and the Vaudois or Waldenses. In the 
boasted but non-existent freedom of a Republic 
this criminal procedure still retains all the ancient 
inquisitional forms except bodily torture—every 
man accused being presumed guilty until he is 
proved innocent. In fact, as M. Tanon says, 
“England was the only European country that 
escaped the contagion of the tribunals of the Holy 
Office.” 

The power of the French Inquisition expired of 
natural decay from and after the stifling of those 
great old southern heresies, and its tribunals were 
practically, though not actually, extinct when the 
Reformation arose. It was thus that the parlement 
of Paris could assume the control of all proceedings 
against the Protestants, appointing, in 1524, a com- 
mission of two of its own legal members, with two 
doctors in theology, for the purpose. The provincial 
parlements then followed suit, and the Huguenots 
were then tried and convicted, not for heresy, but 
for rebellion and conspiracy, religious and other, 
which troubled the State. As a matter of fact, the 
Inquisition existed by name in France until the 
reign of Louis XIV., when its last tribunal was 
abolished at Toulouse, and the last Inquisitor— 
still ever a Dominican—ceased to draw his salary. 

Mr. Willert need no longer dubitate as to the 
origin of the word “ Huguenot,” which would have 
been the French pronunciation of the Swiss “ Eidge- 
noss”’ (oath-bound). It is going astray to call this 
German. The word is so, of course; but the Eidge- 
nossen were the Helvetic confederacy of thirteen 
States, and Calvin’s Genevan base of operations ex- 
plains how the word got to France. It has been 
found in documents of that time applied to the 
Genevese reformers as “ Eidgnot,” “ Eignot,” and 
even “ Aignot.” Everyone has now admitted this; 
for example, Ampére (“Hist. de la Form. de la 
Langue Francaise”), Michelet, Mignet, Henri Martin, 
and M. Gustave Masson, whose “ Henri IV.” (1881) is 
more in the line of the student and the open-minded 
historical reader than Mr. Willert’s—by which, how- 
ever, the general reader will perhaps not be wholly 
disappointed. 





FICTION. 
Our Manirotp Nature. By Sarah Grand. In 1 vol. 
London: William Heinemann. 
Nor ANGELS QuiTE. By Nathan Haskell Dole. London: 


Gay & Bird. 


THAT the capricious talent of Mrs Sarah Grand 
would adapt itself infinitely better to the require- 
ments of the short story than of the novel, was made 
tolerably evident in “The Heavenly Twins.” The 
intermittent brilliancy of that notable book formed 
a singular contrast to the alternating “ screeds,” of 
exasperating length and dulness, into which the 
author’s passion for preaching so often beguiled her, 
to the great weariness and disappointment of her 
readers. But the exigencies of the short story, 
fortunately, compel even female reformers to “ cut 
the cackle and come to the ’osses”; and so in “ Our 
Manifold Nature’’—a collection of six sketches— 
Sarah Grand is seen at her best. How good that is 
can only be known by those who read for themselves 
this admirable little volume, and who will thereby 
be led to deplore, with us, that so gifted an artist 
should have been led to give to “ views” what was 
meant for mankind. In freshness of conception and 
originality of treatment these stories are delightful, 
full of force and piquancy, whilst the studies of 








character are carried out with equal fir 
delicacy. The six stories are all, it pte and 

. : : » Te. 
printed from various magazines, and are 
preceded by a preface, interesting enough = 
sidelight on the author's mental temperament, },, 
distinctly unnecessary so far as the stories ~ 
selves are concerned. Art needs no apology for it 
existence, and the book is artistic beyond anythin 
Mrs. Grand has yet done. Q 
The first and most important story, “The Yellow 
Leaf,” is a powerful study of feminine character 
and in Adalesa, its irrepressible heroine, one ; 
nises much of that brilliant vivacity and intense 
vitality which rendered Angelica and Diavolo y 
entrancingly human. Adalesa is angular both in 
body and in mind, and boldly thanks Heaven fy 
her angles, because, she says, “no man who looks 
at me will think of me as a young lady—that most 
awful of human weaknesses.” In striking contrast 
with this very modern young person is her cousin 
Evangeline, a type of the conventional “ woman) 
woman ”—sweet and clinging, but vain and shallow 
with so exaggerated an estimate of the all-import. 
ance of beauty that she cannot endure, in after-life, 
to find herself “ fallen into the sere, the yellow-leaf” 
Hence ensues tragedy—a termination to the story 
which the author assures us to be founded on fact, 
“Eugenia,” the next story, also deals with the new 
woman. Eugenia is “earnest,” and, being beautiful 
and an heiress to boot, is wooed by a certain Lord 
Brinkhampton, a broken-down young roué to whom 
her freshness and her fortune are equally attractive, 
But Eugenia will have none of him, objecting that 
“his mind is a rotten conglomerate of worn-out 
prejudices.” She accordingly proceeds to put her 
principles of reform into practice by proposing 
marriage to a handsome and healthy yeoman on her 
estate. Of the remaining stories, all are good, 
among the best being “Janey, a Humble Adminis- 
trator,” a pathetic and faithful sketch of a poor 
crippled girl who is a real heroine without knowing 
it. So much of insight, wit, satire, and shrewd 
observation distinguish this interesting volume that 
we can cordially recommend the book even to thos 
persons whose “ worn-out prejudices” do not permit 
them to sympathise with all the convictions of its 
author. 

The author of “ Not Angels Quite” betrays some 
inexperience as a novelist, particularly in his naive 
reliance upon the verbal quibble as a humorous 
device; but he also exhibits some better qualities 
In spite of the misguided passion for punning be 
trayed on nearly every page of his story, Mr. Doleis 
blessed with a real sense of humour and an aptitude 
for noting character. The story is that of two pairs 
of lovers, who at an early stage of their history 
discover that they have assorted themselves wrongly, 
and desire to exchange partners; the rest of the 
book being devoted to a semi-farcical, semi-romantic 
narrative of the means by which that exchange was 
finally effected. Harry Carburn, an impecunious New 
York clerk, suddenly finds himself raised to a post 
tion of affluence by the unexpected legacy of a large 
fortune. The way is now clear, therefore, for the 
lucky heir to fulfil his matrimonial engagement with 
a certain sedate little schoolmistrese, Beatrice Ware, 
to whom he has long been affianced. But, alas! though 
now possessing the means, Harry no longer has the 
will, to marry her; for on the very day when he 
comes into his inheritance he meets his ideal in the 
fair form of Miss Alma Doubleday, a New York belle. 
Matters are further complicated by the fact that 
Alma also is engaged, her fiancé being one Jac 
Hedges, a budding journalist, whom she n0 eo. 
truly loves than Harry loves the unfortunate eM 
schoolmistress. Yet, despite all bonds, Alma nd 
returns young Carburn’s affection, and thus 4 ee : 
imbroglio is set up. But Mr. Dole, having set is 
problem, is quite able to solve it in a manner s@® “A 
factory to the reader, if rather hard on poor — 
and Jack. The story is a slight one, and a g 


of its humour is painfully mechanical ; but some 
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——_— 
ches of observation, and an air of sprightly 


ivgcity, redeem “ Not Angels Quite”’ from the in- 
ipidity of the average love-tale. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


pp. Lins, of Nice, claims to have written a strictly independent 
gd unbiassed handbook to “ The Health Resorts of Europe, 
we see no reason to doubt his statement. He describes 
iriefly, but clearly. the characteristics of all the more important 
ajieal stations on the Continent, but he has had the good sense 
s, to burden his pages with a long list of insignificant and 
ically inaccessible places. He claims to have personally 
r ted a large proportion of the health resorts which he names, 
wito have studied the therapeutic properties of the waters. 
Where this has not been possible he has checked off the informa- 
jon given in the latest scientific monographs, with facts collected 
m the spot by loeal physicians, Great care has evidently been 
ken with the book, and it abounds, accordingly, in reliable and 
aplicit facts—of exactly the kind which invalids require—as 
was in shrewd hints and sound advice concerning the best 

‘od for visiting the various Spas, and the time which ought to 
ipallowed for the treatment. Avoid the kind friend—is Dr. 
Lian’s counsel—who gives advice gratis, and who thinks, because 
iphas derived benefit at such-and-such a place, it is certain to 
ait you. No person, he declares, ought to come abroad in search 
health without having consulted a competent physician, and 
rhen he comes, under such circumstances, he ought to settle 
jown in one spot, and not wander from place to place. Nearly 
JJ the summer bathing resorts are crowded in July and August, 
ugh some English people prefer May, or even October. The 
mat majority, however, flock thither in the sultry weather, and 
Dr. Linn thinks they are right in doing so. “The greater 
mmber of invalids, rheumatic and others, require the direct heat 
{the sun as well as the waters, for fear of catching cold while 
ulergoing the bath treatment; and most of these springs are 
in mountain regions, where it is often quite cool, if not cold, in 
ie morning and evening, even in summer, and much more so in 
Yay and October.” Motives of economy prompt many invalids 
wselect the spring or autumn for their sojourn, and as a matter 
itfact, at such a period, visitors often receive greater personal 
tention, whilst the price demanded for the baths is on a more 
moderate seale, and the terms at the hotels are not exorbitant, 
wis frequently the ease during the full season. Dr. Linn gives 
slist of all the English and American physicians and specialists 
tho practise at the chief health resorts of Europe; the shortest 
wi best routes from London and Paris, with the distance and 
nilway fares, are also stated, and good hotels are recommended 
neach place, and a map of Europe is provided for handy 
nference. 

Two barristers, Mr. A. H. Graham and Mr. Spencer 
Brodhurst, have just compiled a practical manual of the ‘ Parish 
Councils Act, 1894.” It contains the provisions of the Act 
riting to parish mectings and councils, district councils and 
fardians, metropolitan vestries, and the like, arranged under 
we respective subjects to which they refer, whilst the more im- 
prtant sections of other Acts to which reference is made are 
tither cited or explained. This method of arrangement, we need 
warcely add, enables the reader, whether he is a parochial 
tector, a councillor, or a guardian, to see at a glance how the 
ww Local Government Act affects his position. He is also 
astructed both as to his powers and his duties without being 
hliged to search through the whole of the Act in order to 
wertain which of its numerous provisions do or do not concern 
the case in point. The entire text of the Parish Councils Act, 
IM, is printed as an appendix to the book, together with a 
‘mmary of the adoptive Acts and other official papers. 

in many respects Dr. Guillié, who at the beginning of the 
jesent century was chief physician to the Royal Institution for 
the Blind at Paris, was far in advance of his times. <A trans- 
ation of his admirable book—the outcome of wide knowledge 
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and practical experience—on the “ Instruction and Amusements 
of the Blind” was published in London as long ago as the year 
1819, and it has just been reprinted with all the quaint original 
engravings at the cost of a gentleman who is of opinion that it 
may prove useful as well as interesting. Dr. Guillié achieved 
remarkable results in the education of the blind, and in these 
pages he shows not merely how the loss of one sense turns to the 
advantage of the others, but explains in detail the methods which 
he adopted. Various kinds of manual labour, such as basket 
making, weaving, printing, and the like, are dealt with, and many 
valuable hints are also given about books for the use of the 
blind, and the way in which to teach persons so afflicted how to 
study languages, mathematics, and music. The amusements of 
the blind are not forgotten, and in this connection many practical 
hints are furnished. We imagine that even those who are 
directly concerned in the oversight and control of such patients 
will find that this book has not been rescued from oblivion 
without good reason. 

Under the title of “The Supernatural in Christianity,” 
Principal Rainy, Dr. Marcus Dods and Professor Orr have just 
published a vigorous little book of scarcely more than a hundred 
pages in refutation of the views set forth by Dr. Pfleiderer in 
iis recent Gifford Lectures on the “ Philosophy and Development 
of Religion.” Professor Charteris contributes a prefatory 
statement on the subject. The grounds on which objection is 
taken to Dr. Pfleiderer’s attack upon some of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity are calmly stated in these pages, and 
the extraordinary assertions of the Gifford lecturer are handled 
with the requisite learning and no lack of logical acumen. 
Principal Rainy discusses the issues at stake and the general 
attitude towards Christianity taken by Dr. Pileiderer. Professor 
Orr, whilst doing justice to the Gifford lecturer’s breadth of 
historical knowledge and philosophical culture, subjects his 
theory of religion to a searching analysis, and shows that the 
moral idealism which Dr. Pfleiderer retains requires the ad- 
mission of more than he is prepared toallow. Dr. Mareus Dods 
diseusses the trustworthiness of the Gospels, and endeavours to 
show the incompetence of that mode of disposing of the miracu- 
lous which is adopted by Dr. Pfleiderer. The little book does 
not pretend to discuss exhaustively the great questions with 
which it deals, but it is a powerful and yet temperate re-state- 
ment of the case for faith as against the views set forth by one 
of the ablest disciples of Ferdinand Christian Baur, who is 
making at the present moment an attempt to revive in Germany 
his master’s theories in order to combat the growing influence of 
the more positive theology of Ritschl. The appearance of this 
book is opportune, and it is too outspoken to pass unheeded. 
Lord Gifford’s curiously worded bequest is not likely, we 
imagine, ever again to be made a pretext for an attack on the 
records of the Christian religion. Dr. Pfleiderer’s interpretation 
of the duties of the Gifford lecturer has, in fact, rendered it 
next to impossible for any other man ever again to take so mean 
an advantage of the position. 

We have received a new and admirable reading-book for 
elementary schools descriptive of “Civie Rights and Duties.” 
Its aim is to explain the characteristics and scope of local, 
national, and imperial government, and in order to ensure 
accuracy special chapters have been entrusted to experts. The 
book is admirably arranged, and is written in a clear and attrac- 
tive style, and the appeal to patriotism, though always present, 
is not unduly paraded. A number of illustrations, some of which 
are coloured, enforce the teaching of the text and enhance its 
interest. 

A word of hearty recognition is due to the Temple Shake- 
speare, a dainty pocket edition of the plays, based on the most 
scholarly text. The Tempest lies before us, printed in black 
and red on hand-made paper, and accompanied by a concise 
preface, a full glossary, and brief notes. Mr. Gollancz has in 
this instance at least proved himself at once a competent and 
judicious editor, and if he displays as much judgment, know- 
ledge, and self-restraint in the succeeding volumes of the series, 
the Temple Shakespeare is quite certain to enjoy both a wide 
and long-continued vogue. Each volume is to have a frontis- 
piece in photogravure, and in the present instance Shakespeare’s 
portrait, from the First Folio Edition, has been chosen. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE —7he THIRD EDITION 
of “MARCELLA,” 3 v0/s., 


by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
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on Monday next. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK, PRICE 2s. 6d. NOW READY, 
THE PARISH COUNCILS ACT FULLY EXPLAINED. 


THE PARISH COUNCILS GUIDE. 


By HARTLEY B. N. MOTHERSOLE, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 


Of the Inner Temple and the South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, 


Being the LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894, together with an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes. 








Lonpon: JARROLD & SONS, to anv 11, Warwick Lang, E.C. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S 


THREE AND SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, Vol. XVIII. 


THE 
PRISONER 


OF 
ZENDA. 


One of our leading Novelists says: “‘ It is capital stuff. The plot is high-spirited, 
and worked out with very gallant good-breeding. I finished it and thenturned back and 
read bits again.” 

**Mr. Anthony Hope may justly be invited to look with pride and pleasure upon the 
brilliant novel he has contributed to the Arrowsmith 3s. 6d. Series. It is one of those 
novels that, moving us with keen delight, set grateful hearts longing to send the author a 
warm vote of personal thanks. It grows ever more difficult to find fresh fields for fiction, 
and when we chance across a novelist who seems with every new effort to strike the 
unwonted, we should do something to encourage him."—Morning Leader. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. And Railway Bookstalls. 
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€durational. 


Westminster School. 


An EXAMINATION to fill up not less than SEVEN 
RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and several valuable EXHIBITIONS, 
will take place in July next.—Detailed information may be 
obtained from the Heap Master, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





ADY STIRLING recommends a Fine 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for a few Girls only. No Daily Pupils. 
Highest Modern Education; Orchestral Music; Art School; Riding; 
Gymnasium. The House is unusually home-like, beautiful, healthful, 
central, and suited for those moving in Society—H. M., Lansdown 
(louse, Redlands, Reading. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 

PIXHOLME, DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, 
according to age. There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, 
Miss BRAHAM, assisted by Resident Masters. References permitted to 
Charles E. Schwann, Esq., M.P., 4, Princes Gardens, S.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, May 3rd, 1894. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


(For Women), 


8 and 9, York Place, Baker Street, W. 
Principl-MISS EMILY PENROSE. 
The College opened for the Easter Term oa Thursday, April! 12. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











JUST READY. . 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
For APRIL. 


EDITED BY GEORGE NEwwes 
CONTAINING 4 


ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW xxxu.— 
aN Mary S ——— gg The Baroness Burdett - Contr 


AN IST. From the French of Eugéne Moret, 
RIMES AND CRIMIN. Ill.—Coiners and i 
MY DIVING DRESS. By One Who Has Done With It. 
HEWITT, IN 


MARTIN TIGATOR. II.—The Loss 
STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR. X-—Withoar Woe 
And other Stories and Articles, with about 150 Il!ustrations 
Price 6d.; post free, 9d. : 





ALSO READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, containing 
PORTRAITS OF GRAND OLD MEX 


And about 200 other Pictures. Price Gd.; Post Free, 844, 





NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED PENNY TALES 


FROM “THE STRAND.” 
No. 5 conraininc :— 

A PERILOUS WOOING. From the Norwegian of Bjirnson. 
A BREACH OF CONFIDENCE. By Annie Armitt. 
WOKE UP AT LAST. By Kate Lee. 
THE BUNDLE OF LETTERS. From the Hungarian of Moritz Jokai. 

The Sus says: “It is pleasant in these days of penny shockers and ridiculogs 
novelettes to find that a well-written, well-printed, and well-iilustrated series of stories 


can command success. 
Post iree, 1}d. 





GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, Wa, 


Q'S WORKS. Uniform Editions. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 

THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 

THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. 55. 
**T SAW THREE SHIPS,” and other Winter’s Tales. 55. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 55s. 


**Q is both in criticism and fiction an influence that makes for sanity, 
humanity, sweetness, and light."—Daily Chronicle. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LiMiTED, Ludgate Hill, London, 


Messrs. METHUEN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
E. F. Benson.—_THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author ot 


odo.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


Baring-Gould—_THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Barrye-Govts, 
Author of ** Mehalah,” “ Cheap-Jack Zita,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, tae ” 
é 10th. 
A story of the Cheshire salt region—a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring: 
Gould's original and powerful gifts. 
Stanley Weyman.—_UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stasi 
Wryman, Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &c. With 12 Illustrations oy 
R. Caton Woodville. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. [Shortly 
Mr. Weyman’s fine historical tales have placed him in the front rank of novelists, ad 
this stirring story of Richelieu and the Huguenots will not lessen his reputation. 


Mrs. Oliphant.—THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 290, 


crown 8vo, 21s. [in the press. 


F. 8. Carew.—JIM B.: a Story. By F. S. Carew. Crown §~, 
2s. 6d. 


“* Permit me to strongly recommend “‘ Jim B.” "Tis an excellent piece of work, 
quoth emphatically the Baron ps Bookworms.” 


By 
Gilbert Parker.—THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Giceert Parker, Author of “ Pierre and His People,” “ Mrs. Falchion,” &° 
Crown 8vo, 55. 1 
A story with a powerful and pathetic motive by a writer who has rapidly mace 2s 


way to the front. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
EIGH1H EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


; : . orld’s 
Marie Corelli—BARABBAS: a Dream of the Worll 
Tragedy. By Maric Coretu, Author of “A Romance of tw 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Pee 
ai “y . : “ ty thas 
A cheaper edition of a book which aroused in some quarters more violent —) yee 
any book of recent years. By most secular critics the authoress was << ‘ious papes 
taste, bad art, and gross blasphemy ; but, in curious contrast, most of the ro ech ‘cha 
acknowledged the reverence of treatment and the dignity of conception 
terised the book. : + the Eighth 
The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Editions were exhausted in a week; 
Edition is in the press. 


: , NSON. 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By =: F. 38 
Thirteenth Edition. 6s. aa 
A cheaper edition of a novel which hzs been one of the greatest successes 
few years. 


Baring-Gould.—_CHEAP-JACK ZITA. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, = Cogld's mot 
A cheap edition of a story which has been recognised as Mr. Baring-Goule 

original effort since ** Mehalah.” Crows 


-— ; GALE. 
Norman Gale.—CRICKET SONGS. By Norax G 
8vo, linen, 3s. 6d. + 8yo, 108. 6d- 
Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 5v0, ‘Um the pres: 
Also a Small Edition on Japanese Paper, demy gone lume of spirited 
Mr. Gale’s rural poems have made him widely popular, an¢ this vol 


. : : . wr a” pational game 
verse will win him a new reputation among the lovers of our pationa: § 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Str? 











the last 


By S. Barinc-Goul> 
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